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HE MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS OF 

Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take place 

on Fourth-day next (the 2st) in the evening at 7.30 
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ANTED.—AT ONCE, BY A PERSON OF 

ripe experience, a position as matron, or manag- 

ing housekeeper, at institution, school, boarding-house, 

hotel, or private family. Address No. 47, this Office. 

ANTED.—ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN, SIN- 

gle, Tenth month 3d, to accept a responsible 
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ANTED.— POSITION AS MANAGING 
housekeeper, by a Friend, capable and willing to 
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ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
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Street, -, Washington, pic. 
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“nia on Chester City property, at 5 per cent. 
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Philadelphia. 
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PURCHASING AGENT. 
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Abolition Days 
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GEO. C. CHILD, 
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Established séso at 824 North Second Street. 
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Hanscoms’ © variety the most complete, ” and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 








| Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre 
pares Jor college. 

OSEPH S.WALTON, ),... . 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, j /'7"ctpads. 
Circulars on application. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Botn Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principad, 
George School, Penna. 





Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 

and College Preparatory Classes. Send 

for catalogue containing particulars, 

references, and letters from parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrIR-s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. | 

Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, | 


will re-open September 21st, 1898, (7th year). Coilege 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 
business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest | 
school gymnasium in America. $5 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 
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IVORY SOAP PASTE. 


In fifteen minutes’ time, with only a cake of Ivory 
Soap and water, you can make in your own kitchen, 
a better cleansing paste than you can buy. 
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Ivory Soap Paste will take spots from clothing; 
and will clean carpets, rugs, kid gloves, slippers, patent, 
enamel, russet leather and canvas shoes, leather belts, 
painted wood-work and furniture. The special value 
of Ivory Soap in this form arises from the fact that it 
can be used with a damp sponge or cloth to cleanse 
many articles that cannot be washed because they will 
not stand the free application of water. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING.—To one pint of boiling water add one 


and one-half ounces of Ivory Soap cut into shavings, boil five minutes after 
the Soap is thoroughly dissolved. Remove from the fire, and cool in con- 
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YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


| Law and Conve ancing 
BLANKS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





H.C.BODEN &CO. 
WALNUT &13™S 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 
PHILADELPHIA. 


™ tau ” Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


venient dishes (not tin.) It will keep well in an air-tight glass jar. 
Copyright, 1807, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


a %, 


The Driftwood, Wescey AvENvE AND 


Sixt S 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. ee 


Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


Kathlu Cottage, . 


ELeventu AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 


ant rooms. 
K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


JAMES: HOOD. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia, 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXIX. 

As the fingers shoot out of the hand, and the 
branches from the body of the tree, so true religion, in 
all the parts and articles of it, springs from this Divine 
principle in man, 

WILLIAM PENN. 


From the preface to ‘‘ Primitive Christianity Revived.”’ 


THINGS THAT CANNOT FAIL. 


WHEN the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right ; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy. 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of sober mind ; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find. 


That the rulers must obey ; 

That the givers shall increase ; 
That duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace. 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side. 
— Washington Gladden. 


RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
VI. 
ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN: RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 
BY WILLIAM M. JACKSON. 


WE meet here as the exponents of a phase of religion 
promulgated two and a half centuries ago by George 
Fox—a man who believed that he was called of God 
to draw his fellowmen away from the formalism and 
ritualism of the popular religion of his day, and 
awaken them to a personal realization of the Inward 
Spiritual Life that establishes and maintains the only 
true relationship of the human soul to God. 

We behold in this effort of George Fox for the 
rescue of Christianity from a thraldom to lifeless 
dogmas, a work alike important with that of Martin 
Luther, for delivering it from the abuses of ecclesias- 
tical power. We recognize in both the spirit of the 
Prophets, and we honor their declaration of the uni- 
versality of the gift of God that is bestowed upon 
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| man without the intercession of priests or the media- 
| tion of any human authority. 

We do not, however, acknowledge the revelation 
of any prophet, or of any time, as the /iza/ message 
of God to mankind. We behold in God’s grace not 
only a free gift, but a continuing gift of spiritual en- 
lightenment and support that has builded human 
character through the ages and lifted man from his 
primeval state of ignorance and unmorality towards 
a closer relationship with God, in whose image he 
was created, and in whose likeness he is maturing. 

We hold, therefore, that any religious organiza- 
tion that res¢s in the status of the fathers is unfaithful 
to the spirit that underlies all advancement in Truth. 
We hold that the only standard of faith is the re- 
vealed will of God in the soul; that “if any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 

We recognize in all forms of religion the efforts 
of man to ally himself with God, and we therefore 
sympathize with every human endeavor, under any 
name or creed, that tends to religious culture. We 
nevertheless bear testimonies against all rituals and 
adjuncts of religious worship that may develop into 
formalism, or that tend to obscure the perception of 
the soul that the way to the mind of God is always 
open to him who seeks it. 

Believing that religion is more than definitions, 
more than any system of theology,—that it is, indeed, 
a loving obedience to, and earnest striving for, the 
control of the noblest impulses of the soul-life, we 
deprecate any tendency in religious tgaching to exalt 
the value of external agencies over the silent influ- 
ences.of the spirit acting within the mind. We 
therefore recognize religion in every human effort to 
exhibit Truth in conduct, and to reflect God’s will in 
character. Thus we hold conduct and character as 
the essential fruits of religion, by the extent of which 
the degree of man’s advancement in religion may be 
accurately measured and determined. 

We do not regard religion as something w/tra- 
rational. The highest product in the evolution of 
creation is the human mind. By it man comes into 
communion with God. ‘Come now let us reason to- 
gether, saith the Lord.” Ali progress in religion is 
along spiritual lines that are discernible only by 
rational beings. The richest message from God 
comes only to the best developed reason. Holding 
this view we yet would avoid the subtilities of the 
scholastics, and distinctly draw the line of demarca- 
tion between metaphysical speculations about the 
plans of God for the future destiny of man and the 
rational and intelligent appreciation by man of his 
personal relationship to God and his consequent duty 
to fulfill the will of God in this world. 

In our religious association, therefore, we consent 
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to the largest liberty of individual opinion regarding 
matters of creed that are demanded by the general 
Christian churches, whilst we rigidly insist that all 
who fellowship with us shall recognize and obey the 
Power, not of ourselves, though in ourselves, that is 
promoting righteousness in the world which has up- 
lifted human character in every age, and which has 
been the basis of every sincere religious emotion and 
of all religious development. 


‘« Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And because Right is right to follow Right 
Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence "’ 


VII. 
ARE FRIENDS CLEAR OF MATERIALISM? 
BY MARY A. NICHOLS. 

Tuis query does not apply to the so-called material- 
istic tendencies of the day. The present agitation of 
materialsm is, I believe, only one of the many evi- 
dences that people are thinking. Far from being 
dangerous to religion, I hold it one of the hopeful 
signs pointing toward the rapid evolution of a truer 
spiritual religion than has yet been known. 

The materialism of which I wish to speak may be 
defined as the garments in which religion has, all 
along, been clothed ; the materials through which she 
has worked and by which she has been known. The 
origin, development, and present manifestations of 
this materialism may best be understood by a glance 
at the history of religion. As far back as we know 
anything of man, he has had something of a religious 
instinct, acknowledging the existence of a God. As 
an animal placed among physical superiors, this in- 
stinct was little more than an attribute of fear. 
Natural phenomena awed him. 


became objective to him, and fire, thunderbolts, winds, 
earthquakes, and rising suns became the object of his 
regard. Gradually these many gods were united in 
his thought into one, or made subordinate to one,— 


an external, far-away God, a being to be feared, | 


praised, propitiated, and worshipped, but yet entirely 
foreign to the abstract qualities which constitute Per- 


sonified Goodness, and bearing no subjective relation | Bible as a study in our religious school, our recourse 


to the emotion which his manifestations produced. 
With growth, this God, borne in the thought of 
primitive man, because more and more separated from 
the evidences of his power and at the same time grew 
less tangible. Having projectéd him so far into ex- 
ternality, it was necessary to build highways and 
bridges by which to approach him. This led to the 
introduction of images, the beginning of idol-worship, 
and also the beginning of a long era of more or less 
absolute, thorough, unacknowledged materialism. In 
the mechanical labor of bridge-building, the instinc- 
tive relationship which prompted the enterprise was 
entirely lost from sight. All energies were bent 
toward the production of something tangible, and 
tangible things must be material. So the Catholic 
Church has introduced its numerous images and sym- 


Their cause was con- | 
founded with its effects, and thus the Initial Power | 


| 


| 








bols. The Cross and the Virgin are survivals of the 
primitive tendency to project things spiritual. They 
stand as tangible representatives of what must other- 
wise exist only in the mind. But among the masses 
who kneel before the altars or cross themselves before 
the Madonna many see no farther than the graven 
image. Perception is cultivated at the expense of in- 
tuition, and so long as these materialistic crutches are 
supplied, there seems little hope that the spiritual 
man will learn to walk alone. 

The same error appears in different guises through- 
out the Christian world. The larger portion of church 
organization and its tributary social machinery may 
be included among the materials upon which spiritual 
energy is dissipated. I believe that such institutions 
as church fairs, bazaars, and suppers, with their at- 
tendant quips and quarrels are consuming far more of 
the raw produce from which religion is made than 
their financial gains can ever replace. 

The Bible, too, has been impressed into the service 
of material worship. Because it contains Truth, it is 
made to serve as a substitute for all evolved Truth, 
and like an opiate soothes without nourishing the soul 
dependent upon it. 

The life of Jesus newly demonstrated the adjus- 
tibility of the line where God ends and man begins ? 
But the light of this truth is too dazzling for general 
acceptance. The thought of God within entails upon 
man a responsibility too grave, opens up for him a 
communion too exacting. He throws away Christ, 
an example, and puts in place, Christ a sacrifice. By 
this he secures something tangible. Christ a sacrifice 
requires only a mental acknowledgment, while Christ 
an example, demands spiritual life. In this exchange, 
but little of true spiritual religion is retained. No- 
thing is implanted within to hold man to a true ideal 
of Holiness and Truth. 


* * * 


Thus far I have attempted to outline what I mean 


| by materialism, and to show that throughout human 





history, spiritual life has been sapped to feed the 


| complex material structure known as religious wor- 


ship, by means of which, in turn, man has sought to 
satisfy his religious instinct. 

I come now to the question, ‘‘Are Friends clear 
of this Materialism ?’’ (1) Our exclusive use of the 


to text platitudes, and expressions which are relics of 


| a Faith we do not hold, our inclination to idolize the 


ministry, all seem to me indications of a materialistic 
taint. Not until these half-gods go, can we expect 
the gods to appear. 

(2) Have we not, in spite of the spiritual basis of 
our organization, been guilty of magnifying the 
importance of our forms and ceremonies, to a degree 
which has often concealed our vital principles ? 

Too often, the name Friend suggests to outsiders 
nothing more than plain speech, plain dress, and 
peculiar forms of worship. We sometimes hear dis- 
cussed the propriety of Friends proselyting. Is not 


the necessity for such work largely due to this same 
materialistic spirit, which has tried to preserve intact 
the superstructure of the church at the expense of its 








foundation principles? Experience proves that 
Friends’ forms and ceremonies do not, in themselves, 
carry the suggestion of the vital principle which is 
our strength. The garb by which we were once 
known has already practically disappeared. Now if 
by the use of ‘‘ thee” and ‘‘thou,” of given names, 
of “ First-day,” and ‘Eleventh month,” we are 
peculiarizing ourselves and prejudicing against the 
faith we ought to advance, let this usage follow the 
plain. We can still retain the essential principles of 
the necessity for beauty and harmony in dress and 
for an accent of brotherly love and true sympathy in 
speech, 

Many of our business forms, as, for example, 
separate meetings of men and women Friends, have 
become mere dead timber, not only useless, but 
actually in the way of progress. Still they are re- 
tained because we fear to lose something of our 
material entity. 

Our Society journal, the INTELLIGENCER, has, | 
believe, sacrificed some of its power for good upon 
this same altar,—devoting itself too largely to the 
dissemination of Friends’ practices rather than their 
principles, and dealing in facts relating to the organ- 
ization and history of the Society to the exclusion of 
matter containing new thought and new expositions 
of vital truths. 

Weare prone to lament the decline of the Society, 
but if its decline means that we have seen the non- 
adaptibility of its garments to its needs, and have 
laid aside these garments to set free the spirit for 
broader usefulness, then may we be proud that the 
Society, as such, is in a decline. If by a sacrifice of 
some of these material limitations, which time has 
endeared, we have put ourselves in more active touch 
with the many live minds who have grown toa broad 
conception of truth, and thus have quickened the 
march of a truly spiritual religion, under whatever 
nam>, or under no name, then may we indeed rejoice 
that the supremacy of Quakerism has been super- 
seded by the supremacy of the Kingdom of God. 

Let this not be construed as mere iconoclasm ! 
I would not condemn traditional usages because they 
are traditional, but 7 ‘ey are obstructions to the 
Inner Light and the Radiance of Truth, then let no 
sentiment preserve them; no habit stand in the way 
of their immediate and complete abandonment. Thus 
may we hope to attain to a higher spiritual plane and 
thus only hope to exert a true spiritual influence,— 
an influence which in time will make ridiculous the 
demand for a separate department of life known as 
its Religious Department, and instead will establish 
religion in every fibre of human society, and make it 
manifest in the operations of every-day life. This 
religion shall be known not by the magnificence of 
its churches or the multitudes of its church-goers ; 
it will appear in business in the guise of uprightness 
and integrity ; in politics as unselfishness, patriotism, 
and true statesmanship ; in school as trained muscles 
and clear reason; in the home as beauty, cheerfulness, 
self-sacrifice, and love ; and in every character as pure 
emotion, holy thought, divine conception, making 
that character a true exposition of the God that 
reigns within it. 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
TentH Montu 2, 1898.—No. 40. 

REVERENCE. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Let us have grace whereby we may offer 

service well pleasing to God with reverence and awe... 
—Heb. 12: 28. 

THERE exists in the human mind a faculty, the 

exercise of which begets a desire to worship a 

Supreme Being. Some call this veneration; some, 

reverence. Education and surrounding conditions 

have much to do with the development of this quality 

of mind or feeling, but they do not create it. It is 

innate and serves as one of the connecting links 
between the Creator and created. 

A person could not be taught to see, if without 
eyes, nor to speak if without the organs of speech; 
so without this feeling of reverence, he would fail to 
recognize God, or anything as being higher than him- 
self, or even to conceive of the existence of such a 
power. In the wise ordering of Providence, man is 
endowed with this faculty, and in the proper exercise 
of it, he is brought into the closest relations with 
God, and consequently experiences the highest 
enjoyment. 

One of our popular lexicographers defines 
reverence as “The continued manifestation of fear, 
mingled with respect and esteem.”’ 
“ Regard or respect mingled with awe.”’ 
as ‘‘ The synthesis of love and fear.” 

We would much prefer if, in the first, the word 
fear was stricken out, and the word love inserted ; in 
the second, awe be stricken out and love inserted ; 
and in the third, respect should take the place of fear. 
Love and fear could not form a synthesis. They are 
incongruous. Fear in its nature is repellant. We 
stand aloof from that which we fear, or flee from it, 
while we draw close to and embrace that which we 
love. 

To that for which we have a true feeling of rever- 
ence, we seek to ally ourselves, and through this 
alliance find the best charms of life. Through the 
sense of reverence, we come toa full realization of 
that state of feeling wherein perfect love casts out all 
fear. This is the fruit of it in its developed state, and 
is attainable by every earnest seeker after God. All 
of our best gifts come to us in the form of seed, and 
these need our care in their cultivation and develop- 
ment. The faculty of reverence is no exception, and 
“It is cultivated by looking for the good in men, and 
things, rather than the evil; by seeking the truth 
rather than error; by reading books in which this 
spirit prevails; by choosing the company in which 
serious and noble things are treated seriously.” 

In such society the best part of our nature grows, 
and from this matured life our most precious exper- 
ences are gathered. There is a craving within us for 
things higher, nobler, and better than ourselves, and 
no more fruitful field can be found, yielding that which 
satisfies these longings of the soul, than in a true, 
submissive spirit, willingly trusting in the superior 
wisdom and goodness of those whose lives show 
deeper experiences than our own, for ‘“‘ Every one is 
raised by submission to higher worth.” This leads 


Another as 
Still another 
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to self-forgetfulness ; to a reverence and respect for | 


noble, generous souls, and opens more widely the 
avenue for the entrance of God's own spirit, which 
alone brings true peace. The acceptance of this 
spirit is through the highest form of reverence of 
which man is capable, being embraced with feelings 
of true love, and entirely without fear. 


There are those who believe that the feeling of | 


reverence is not so apparent as formerly, especially 
among the young, but we are loathe to accept this as 
the reflection of the true state of society. Evidences, 
however, show that this feeling is not sufficiently en- 
couraged, and parents, teachers, and others having 
the care of children need to be mindful of the exist- 
ing necessity to impress upon the minds of children 
the beauty of this spirit, and its strength and helpful- 
ness in the development of character. 

Too much care cannot be given in guarding 
against irreverent speaking in refer.nce to parents 
and home surroundings, and things of a religious 
nature, whether of the ministry, of the meeting, of 
the Sabbath-school and its work, or of a solid or re- 
ligious character. These are the means adopted by 
society for the development of the spirit life, and they 
need to be jealously guarded, lest their influence and 
usefulness be impaired. 

Giving way to the use of profane language, or toa 
habit of treating serious subjects in a light or sneering 
manner, is sure evidence that the feeling of reverence 
is not sufficiently observed, and every effort should 
be made strenuously to avoid it ourselves, and to 
discourage such habits in others. Some one has 
written that ‘‘ Every time you utter an oath you are 
laying another stone on the wall between yourself 
and heavenly things. It does not injure God to take 
His name in vain, but it injures you. You are de- 


grading your nature, darkening your mind, and 
making faith in things unseen more difficult. But all 


serious and earnest conversation on high themes lifts 
us up nearer to that of which we think and speak.” 

‘‘ He who closes the door of his heart against the 
noble, the great, the wonderful, the venerable, shuts 
himself out from the best joy of life. There is noth- 
ing better can enter into the hnman soul than rever- 
ence for high things. This sentiment lifts us above 
ourselves, and brings us into the realms of eternal 
harmony.” 

‘‘ He who believes in goodness has the essence of 
all faith, and this reverence for the divine in nature 
and man is what we need.”’ 

Reverence, then, is an adornment of the highest 
order. In its legitimate sphere it tends to the pro- 
motion of piety and true harmony. It is becoming 
to childhood, an adornment to youth, a crown to 
manhood, and to matured age a passport to the 
eternal home of God. 


Lirtte self-denials, little honesties, little passing 
words of sympathy, little nameless acts of kindness, 
little silent victories over favorite temptations—these 
are the little threads of gold, which, when woven to- 
gether, gleam out so brightly in the pattern of life 
that God approves.—Canon Farrar. 








THE FALSE GLAMOUR OF 
GLORY. 


From an article by A. B. Ronne, in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly. 


MILITARY 


As already remarked, this war presents a crisis—we 
stand at a crossway, and it is now that we must choose 
whether our destination is to be that higher civilization 
predicted for us by Mr. Spencer, or whether we shal! 
turn back toward a purely military régime. That there 
is grave danger of choosing the latter is seen in the 
changed sentiments throughout the country. Many 
well-meaning people who a short time ago deprecated 
the idea of war altogether, and who rejected with scorn 
and indignation the insinuation or open charges by 
European powers that our real object was one of con- 
quest, have been, through the first success in the 
East, carried away by the alluring spectacle of the 
United States assuming the position of the greatest 
naval power of the earth, and as entering upon a new 
career as “a fulfillment of its appointed mission.” It 
was truly said at the time by a New York journal : 
“ The American spirit is stirred and its imagination in- 
flamed by the opportunities now offered this country 
to extend the sphere of its power and influence.” But 
what does all this mean ? It means that, when the war 
is over and victory ours, then the people, drunk with 
military success, will be ready to sell their birthright 
for a mess of pottage. In their delirium they will have 
no adequate idea of the cost of maintaining a stand- 
ing army and a navy second to none. So far from be- 
ing frightened by the strong centralized government 
made necessary by these changed conditions, they wil! 
hail with loud acclamations the military hero with the 
most picturesque trappings as the man sent by a 
special providence to lead and to guide us, and thus 
a long step forward—or backward— to monarchial in- 
stitutions will have been taken. 

Is this picture overdrawn ? Will it be said that 
this is the prediction of a warped, a fretful and pessi- 
mistic mind ? Not by the sober and the thoughtful. 
Signs pointing that way are too numerous, sentiments 
of such a nature abound in the daily press ; even the 
religious sentiment here and there is prone to lend 
encouragement to the idea of special providence in this 
matter of a new mission for the United States—that of 
spreading the light of civilization among semibarbar- 
ous people, east and west, by the help of fire and sword. 
Who this “ man on horseback” is to be is now and 
then clearly indicated. That he may be a man of high 
attainments, of personal integrity and nobility of mind 
does not help the case; he is a relic of a chivalric, it 
may be, but still a barbaric past. Only such a man 
can fearlessly advocate, in season and out of season, 
the necessity of a navy equal or superior to that of 
Great Britian, knowing as he must that the resultant 
national self-consciousness of brute strength is ever 
prone to lead a government to aggressive acts both at 
home and abroad. And what is to pay us for this sac- 
rifice of personal liberty? Is it the increased trade 
with foreign nations? Is it the increased industrial 
activity, made necessary by caring for distant colonies? 
Too late will it be learned that the only way to national 
prosperity lies in attending, as far as possible, to our 
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own affairs; in guarding faithfully the rights of every 
citizen; and in encouraging, first and last, friendly re- 
lations with foreign powers. The nation, doing all 
this, will soon find itself strong enough in the internal 
unity, resulting from the contentment among all of its 
citizens and through the moral effect this must have 
on others, to defy any encroachments and to ward off 
any insults or impositions from the outside, though 
it may not have a gigantic army or navy sapping its 
very life blood. 

‘It is held by some who are aware of the possible 
dangers here alluded to, that there is really no serious 
cause for alarm—the great merit of a democracy like 
ours, according to such, being the assured fact that 
‘out of its multitudes, who have all had a chance for 
development, there will always arise, when occasion 
demands it, stronger and wiser men than any class- 
governed societies have ever bred.” This, however, is 
begging the very question at issue. For now has the 
critical time arrived, when it is to be ascertained how 
how far the insidious growth of class government has 
affected our nation. Strong men we have, and wise 
men, too; the first are already coming to the front, but 
—and this is one of the ominous symptoms—there is 
a disposition, whenever the latter are heard,to cry them 
down as traitors. Yet, it is only by heeding the warn- 
ings from these sober-minded men, in whatever station 
of life we may find them, that we shall be able to 
choose the right road to follow. Do we wish to show 
the monarchies of Europe that they were wrong in 
charging us with base and selfish motives? Do we 
really wish to show the world that in this republic in- 
dividual character—that which Herbert Spencer told 
us, sixteen years ago, is the first essential in fitting 
men for free institutions—is not wanting; that the 
average American citizen “‘has a sufficiently quick 
sense of his own claims, and at the same time, as a 
necessary consequence, a sufficiently quick sense of 
the claims of others”? If we do, let us heed the 


voice of those who bid us beware of the false glamour 
of military glory. 


No fountain is so small but that heaven may be 
imaged in its bosom.—Haw*¢thorne. 


THE weakest among us has a gift, however seem- 
ingly trivial, which is peculiar to him, and which 
worthily used, will be a gift also to his race forever. 
—Ruskin. 


Wrone, though its title-deeds go back to the 
days of Sodom, is by nature a thing of yesterday ; 
while the right, of which we became conscious but 
an hour ago, is more ancient than the stars, and of 
the essence of heaven.—Lowell. 


Some say that the age of chivalry is past. The 
age of chivalry is never past, so long as there is a 
wrong left unredressed on earth, or a man or a wo- 
man left to say, ‘I will redress that wrong, or spend 
my life in the attempt.” —Charles Kingsley. 


| sponsibility. 
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THE CONFERENCES AT RICHMOND. 
RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE OUTLINE. 


Tue first session was held on Fiith-day evening, Eighth 
month 25th. The meeting was called to order, at 8.03 p.m., 
by the Chairman, William M. Jackson, who said : 

“ That there is an indwelling, Divine Spirit in us all, not of 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness, we have all person- 
ally realized. Let us, then, in a few moments of silence, 
endeavor to put ourselves under this Power, that under its 
leadings thereafter we may conduct the deliberations of this 
evening.” 

John J. Cornell offered prayer. 

The Chairman: It becomes my duty, as it is my privilege 
and my pleasure, to call into action this third Religious 
Conference of the Society of Friends. [He then proceeded 
with an opening address, which will be separately given.] 

The Chairman: In his absence, Aaron M. Powell has ad- 
dressed a letter to this assembly which the Secretary will now 
read, 

The Secretary then read the following letter: 


a KESWICK, English Lake District, 

Eighth month 2, 1898. 
DEAR FRIENDS: It is with much regret that | shall, by un- 
forseen and unexpected absence in England this summer, 
upon an important philanthropic mission, miss the privilege 
of sharing the deliberations, the spiritual uplift, and the social 
warmth of the Conferences to assemble this month at Rich- 
mond, in the name and under the auspices of our beloved 
Society of Friends. Though deeply interested in the objects 
of each of the four conferences, | have, as chairman of its 
committee, had most to do with the preliminary arrangements 
for, and have given most thought to, the Religious Conterence, 
to which this message from across the sea is with affectionate 
greeting addressed. 

As | have lately visited sundry localities in the north of 
England, wherein George Fox and his early compeers, con- 
fronted with great persecution and sacrifice, wrought with 
wonderful spiritual power, and also at Stoke Pogis and Jor- 
dans, nearer London, where lived, labored, sacrificed, and 
died, the Penns, Peningtons, and others of our consecrated 


| exemplary pioneers, | have been renewedly impressed with 
| the priceless value of the fundamental spiritual lesson—the 


Inner Light—which they so effectively taught, by both precept 
and example. Their is, indeed, a legacy which we should 
prize highly and treasure with the greatest care. 

In England and in America social conditions, in the last 
two and a half centuries, have undergone great changes in 
many particulars, but in both countries, as in the world at 
large, a practica/ religion is still a well-nigh universal need. 
While this need continues the mission of Quakerism will not 
have been accomplished. Of ritual, ceremony, and technical 
religious propagandism there is much ; of applied Christianity, 
the doing of the will of the Master, far too little. 

For the young people of our fellowship, to-day the door 
of opportunity is wide open. With this larger opportunity, 
which these Conferences symbolize, comes also increased re- 
To those of us who are older, who are approach- 
ing, or have passed beyond, the general limit of three score 
and ten, the quickened, intelligent interest of the young in 
the principles and vital testimonies of our Society is most 


| grateful and encouraging. 


May all have a realization that the same mighty transform- 
ing spiritual Power which our predecessors knew, and were 
strengthened by, for the individual duties of daily life, and for 
the upbuilding of our Society, is also quite as available, with 


| the right attitude toward it on our own part, for ourselves. 


To us, as for them, there is a profound significance in the 
message : ‘‘ Be s#//,and know that I am God.’’ Through 
reverent si/ence, now as formerly, may come the best prepara- 
tion for useful activity. 

May our high standard as a people, which in the past has 
made the name Quaker a synonym for integrity and upright- 
ness of conduct, be conscientiously maintained. Tothis end 
may we also exemplify simplicity in our habits and ways of 
life. And may all come to a personal consciousness, inex- 
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pressibly precious, if difficult of attainment, that ‘* Love is 
the fulfilling of the law.’’ An English writer, a former 
denizen of this rarely beautiful Lake and Mountain District 
where I now write, once wrote: ‘‘ To love is the great glory, 
the last culture, the highest happiness : to be loved is little in 
comparison.”’ 

Though absent in body, I shall be with you in spirit. I 
shall hope that this Conference may prove largely helpful for 
all who may come within its benign influence, and shall in- 
voke for it, and for you all personally, the Divine blessing. 

Sincerely your friend, 
AARON M. POWELL. 


A committee was appointed to examine and audit the 
Treasurer's account. The paper prepared by Isaac H. 
Clothier, on “ Religious Culture in the Home,” was then 

‘read by the author. [lt has been published in full in the 
INTELLIGENCER. ] 

The Chairman: The further consideration of this interest- 
ing and important subject will be by a paper from Cornelia 
Janney Shoemaker, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Cornelia Janney Shoemaker: The earnest paper which has 
just been presented voices three needs felt not alone in our 
Society but in the world at large: first, that of living united 
with the family circle second, continuous and concerted 
efforts to fulfil the conditions of the Divine Indwelling; and 
third, a deeper realization of the purpose of the Divine Mind. 
[She then proceeded with a paper, opening the discussion. 
It will be given later. ] 

Joel Borton: Home should be one of the most sacred 
spots on earth; and if the proper religious culture is in the 
home it will be so. There are a few questions that have 
presented themselves to the view of my mind whilst we have 
been listening to these interesting papers. First of them is, 
there should be the true love of God, first, and that will in- 
duce the true love for one another. Let us have our Zion— 
the husband and wife—closely united together, and their love 
will go out to the children, binding and cementing that home 

How many of us are there that on the retiring 
at night have our children come and give a last parental kiss 
and farewell, and come before The Adored for that spirit of 
slumber that brings rest to our tired physical frames? Do 
we know where our children go when they go out in the 
night, in the evenings, socially to mingle with their friends,— 
are these things talked over as they should be in the home ? 
Sarah M. Carver: It has seemed to me that the problem of 
religious culture in the home is not so difficult as we may 
think, upon first looking upon the subject. I think the in- 
stinct of prayer is the first instinct of a child,—a sense of 
dependency; and it needs only the example of love in the 
family circle to develop it into something higher and better. 
In a family I know, the little brother, the youngest child, was 
taken very sick, and they were all very much alarmed and dis- 
tressed; the oldest child was frequently missing from the 
household, and he was finally asked where he had been,—why 
he had been away so often ? 
to the stable, praying. 


into oneness. 


He said, “I have been out 
I have told God that if He will spare 
my little brother—if He will make Him well—I will never 
do anything very naughty again.” I think this is the natural 
attitude of a child towards its Heavenly Father. For myself, 
there is something in me that rejects stated periods for de- 
votion. It is so apt to grow into a cold and meaningless 
form. I think we should teach our children that God is 
right here with us, all the time. Every good aspiration of our 
hearts is a prayer; the very simple words, “ Father, help 
me!” is a prayer; and it is more effective, I think, than the 
formal gathering together of the family at stated periods. 
Sarah T. Rogers Eavenson: Would that we might take 
home these thoughts, and put them into action; would that 
we might gather together in vocal utterances or silent prayer 
each day that we live. The tumults of the world, the dis- 
turbing elements by which we are surrounded, are so apt to 
draw us away from that Divine Power—that Essence of Love 
whom we as a people profess to believe in. We have been 
entertained, we have been instructed by our dear friends’ ex- 
periences, but it will profit us little, unless we too take this 
home to ourselves and act upon it in our families. “ Prayer is 








the soul’s desire, uttered or unexpressed; therefore let us 
seek more and more to know the efficacy of prayer. 

Edward Coale: Religious culture in the home, I think, is 
one of the most important subjects that could engage our 
attention, and I have thought as I listened to the most ex- 
cellent papers that they presented their subjects probably in 
as plain and forcible a manner as | ever heard on any oc- 
casion. I love them for this reason; I love them for their 
simplicity; I love them for their plainness; I love them be- 
cause they were not theoretical, but practical ; I love them 
because not only those who were older and better educated— 
higher in religious matters—could understand their meaning, 
but because the boys and girls who are present could under- 
stand and know just the thoughts that they wished to convey. 
I have thought that in our religious culture, in our homes, 
we should endeavor to impress upon the mind the eternal 
power that we call God,—that we should endeavor to im- 
press upon the mind some thought that the child can grasp. 
When the little child looks at the great God as afar off, as 
something that its infantile mind cannot comprehend, as some 
great mystery, some great power that holds that child’s des- 
iny in the hollow of its hand, some majestic supreme power 
that he cannot comprehend,—I do think we teach that child 
a false apprehension of a loving Father. I remember in my 
little boyhood days, not more than a mile from where we 
now gather, how, in the cool of the day, in the summer, as | 
would come to my home from my school and I would not 
find mother in her accustomed place in the house,—I knew 
where to find her, out under the shadow of a tree in the 
carner of the garden on a little seat that she had prepared, 
a board on two stones. There, in the cool of the evening, I 
would find mother sitting in silence by herself. She would 
take me, as her youngest child, by her side, and there she 
would teach me religion in the home. She would say, “ Sit 
down; be still; gather thy thoughts away from the school; 
gather thy thoughts away from the play; gather thy thoughts 
away from everything; and try a little while to think of noth- 
ing, and see if something does not come into thy mind that 
will make thee feel happier than thee ever was before.” O, 
my friends, while at that time I could hardly grasp the 
thought she wished to convey, it has been with me from that 
day to this. What a comfort and a solace it has been in my 
varied and checkered career in life! Sometimes endeavoring 
to follow the Master as | should, to the very best of my abil- 
ity, and sometimes wilfully and knowingly wandering afar 
from the Father's house, I have never been out of the reach 
of the aspiration and the prayer of my mother. And I have 
thought, my friends, when we teach this religious culture in 
‘the home, it should be from the foundation, as has been so 
beautifully expressed this evening; it should be from the 
foundation of love. Is there an educated theologian present 
that can place a higher conception upon God than love? 
We cannot, my friends, we cannot. Then let us not forget 
the great theme of love. God is love. Teach our children 
that God is love, and let that love flow out from our hearts, 
and it will so fill their hearts that wandering in the great 
world of life, wherever that may be,—in our country, in other 
countries, on sea or land, on the summit or in the valley,— 
there always come back the early teachings of the father and 
the mother in their homes. 

Edward Cornell: I believe that the all-important thing 
in the work of religious culture in the home is the conduct 
of those persons who make up the home. In comparison it 
matters to my mind very little whether there are morning 
prayers or evening prayers or direct religious instruction: I 
say in comparison to the conduct. If the conduct of the 
father and the mother, and the conduct of the children, shows 
forth in their very action a true religious life, it matters not, 
I think, what the direct verbal, or other instruction, that is 
given to the children, is. If their lives always show forth true 
Christianity, the children that come out of that home will be 
well instructed in it. 

Joseph Willetts : We are told that God is love; and I be- 
lieve that to be true. Where that love exists in a household, 
where it is shown by the parents in their love and care for 
each other, that love is the ruling principle. I believe this 
true religious influence will be felt ; and without that love and 
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unity all the teachings that may be given will come to 
nought. We may have set times for reading the Scriptures; 
we may have set times for family prayers; and they may 
come to be merely formal acts; but it is that love which 
comes from the spirit of Almighty God working in our own 
souls, inducing us parents to set before our children the ex- 
ample of our love, which will be more powerful than any for- 
mal method of formal worship. It is the sum and substance 
of all good; and when that is shown in the daily life of the 
parents, the children will follow. 

Isaac Wilson: I believe that the most practical and last- 
ing Christian influence in the home must be demonstrated by 
our daily lives, by the tone, the speech, the spirit, that is mani- 
fested between father and mother and husband and wife, and 
cultivated and encouraged between children. I want to speak 
a word in reference to some individual experiences. I had 
lived till my beloved children had grown nearly to manhood 
and womanhood before I had dared,—had grown strong 
enough,—to be honest to the convictions in my own soul. 
There had long been lingering and growing in my heart the 
feeling that it would be a becoming service on my part to in- 
troduce the reading, regularly after the morning meal, of a 
portion of the Scriptures of truth. I took the Bible in my 
hand, one morning, when invited to the breakfast table; but 
when I reached the door it was just as definitely revealed 
that I should lay that book there and leave it as it was that 
| should pick it up. It happened to be on the eve of monthly 
meeting day; and when the query was asked whether Friends 
read the Scriptures of truth, 1 remembered the Bible upon 
the sideboard, where I had left it, and I arose and stated the 
conviction, and the lingering doubt in my mind, and I 
pledged myself that henceforth those convictions should be 
obeyed. When we went from meeting to our home, and 
when I| took next morning, with entire freedom of mind, the 
book to read, the beloved wife and two little beloved daugh- 
ters said, “I have often wondered why we did not do it. I 
have often thought of it.” There we had been thinking, but 
we had not been practicing! I simply speak of this as the 
encouragement to follow individual convictions of duty, with- 
out urging any set form or any ideal method. 

Edward B. Rawson: I am reminded of a story of Jona- 
than Edwards to the effect that he worried himself almost to 
the verge of insanity in his efforts to secure within himself 
a humble and contrite heart. He knew he could not be saved 
unless he developed a certain degree of humility; and when he 
got himself worked up, or down, to that degree of humility, 
he became aware of it, and was so puffed up that he felt him- 
self in imminent danger of eternal loss. When we approach 
this matter of culture, be it religious or any other, we are 
dealing with just as elusive a matter. The man who sets up 
deliberately to attain culture is sure to fail of his object. In 
order to get religious culture in the home or anywhere else, 
what shall we do ? We may look at cultured people and see 
what they have done; but if we go to work and do the things 
that they have done, hoping to gain culture of any sort, we 
shall surely fail. We have got to get down to the bottom, as 
has already been indicated,—the foundation, which is love,— 
or the conduct which flows out of love. If we build upon that 
foundation then the family prayers, or the reading of the 
Bible together, or the silence before going to bed, or what- 
ever else it may be—those things will take care of them- 
selves. I take it that when Isaac Wilson began reading the 
Scriptures with his family, that was not the beginning of re- 
ligious culture in his household. That household was ripe 
for the reading of the Scriptures, because there was already 
religious culture there. You cannot make religious culture 
by undertaking any form. You have got to be good men and 
good women, true to the highest convictions of right that 
you have, and then religious culture will follow. 

William W. Birdsall: The thought was in my mind when 
Isaac Wilson was speaking that the habit of Bible reading in 
his case was certainly the result of culture that had gone 
before. So difficult a subject as this must be handled with 
the greatest care. There is a phrase which we use sometimes 
without due thought of its meaning, but which it seems to me 
finds a worthy place just here: “ Let us proceed in this mat- 
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ter as way opens.” Let us be sure of our ground; let us 
look at home first; let us take care as to ourselves; let us give 
to our children that which is first pure, then holy, beautiful, 
and ennobling in itself; let religious culture spring out of the 
essence of our lives, and presently it may—not crystallize but 
—grow, into form which will contain life that will be endur- 
ing, and not be a form which is dead. 

Isaac Wilson: I hope I am not misunderstood. I find I 
am, sometimes. I do not invite nor encourage the adoption 
of any form because my own particular practice has been re- 
ferred to. I wanted to banish fear and hesitation from other 
minds, to encourage them to do what they may feel is right, 
in this as well as in other matters, without fear of deferring 
to others’ customs. Nor do I believe that it is absolutely nec- 
essary in this line of service to confine our reading to the 
Scriptures. We have not done so. 

Charlotte W. Cocks: In my childhood,—when I was 
quite a young child, that is,—there were several younger than 
myself, mother would sometimes gather us around her in the 
twilight of the evening and talk to us. We would sit in si- 
lence, I remember, a little while; and she would talk to us 
affectionately; and if there had been anything that we had 
done during the day that was not pleasing to her, she had 
that motherly, loving way with her that convicted us that 
we knew that we had done wrong. I remember that we never 
were called together thus, but what I was bathed in tears 
before we separated. It seems to me there was not a great 
deal said, but the feeling overpowered me. She gathered us 
to her, teaching us what we ought to do daily. It has been 
like bread cast upon the waters. I never can forget the 
sweet influence that surrounded us at these times. I have 
oiten thought if other mothers would feel the same interest, 
would feel the same pure desire to bring their children near 
them, the children would feel that they were bound, as it 
were, to be obedient, and do the very best that they could. 
Such influence will be, I do believe, lasting—more lasting 
than the instruction that they may receive at school or any- 
where else. 

The Chairman: I am sorry to have to draw the dis- 
cussion to a close. The time will not wait for us. It is al- 
most ten o'clock. We have several notices to read and cer- 
tainly must adjourn by ten. [The notices were read.] Now 
if all, for a few moments, will observe silence. 

Then adjourned, at 9.53 p.m., to 9 next morning. 


SECOND SESSION, SIXTH-DAY MORNING, 
EIGHTH MONTH 20. 

The meeting was called to order at 9.17 a.m., by Howard 
M. Jenkins, Chairman. 

David W. Branson, of Hopewell, Virginia, offered prayer. 

The chairman then delivered an opening address. It will 
be given in full later. 

The Chairman: We have come, Friends, as you know, 
to the closing session of these Conferences. The responsibil- 
ity has been placed upon me of conducting, so far as the 
Chairman may do, the exercises of this forenoon to a satis- 
factory conclusion. I think that we have time for the three 
papers, and ior discussion upon them, though this, in each 
case, will have to be comparatively brief. I should like to 
Say, aS an individual suggestion, that as to some subjects I 
do not believe extended discussion helps—it rather weakens 
the impression than increases it. 

Minutes of last evening’s session were read by the Secre- 
tary. The Committee to examine the Treasurer’s account re- 
ported it correct. A small balance in his hands was directed 
to be turned over to the Treasurer of the General Fund of 
the United Conferences, Elisha H. Walker, of Baltimore. 

A number of announcements were made. 

Mary A. Nichols then read a paper, “ Are Friends Clear 
of Materialism ?” It will be given in full. 

The Chairman: We have all listened, I am sure, with 
great interest to this clear, and frank, and logical development 
of the theme of the paper. I suppose that some of us might 
have grounds for difference. For myself I believe that as 
man,—as I said a moment ago,—cannot fly, but is a walking 
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INDIVIDUAL WORK FOR THE SOCIETY. 
No one note was more evident in the series of meet- 
ings at Richmond than that of the earnest desire to 
spread the truth held by Friends. There was present, 
in all the proceedings, the under-feeling that the So- 
ciety ought to grow, that the time was fully come for 
its renewal of life, and increase of numbers. 

In the papers read, and in the discussions, but 
notably in the former, and especially in that read in 
the second session, on the “ First-day School as a 
Missionary,” and thatin the closing session, on “ Our 
Small Meetings and Isolated Friends,” it was pointed 
out that there may be, and ought to be, an effective 
mission work carried on by the individual forces of 
the Society. Both these papers have been given in 
full in the INTELLIGENCER, and no doubt have been 
generally read. It was not in the thought of the 
writer of either paper, we are sure, to underestimate 
the work of the ministry, but it was intended to urge 
that there is work also, of great importance, for those 
members who are not called to be ministers. 

We desire, for ourselves, not to be misunderstood 
on this point. We estimate as of vital consequence 
to the Society the work of a continuing strong and 
effective ministry. No religious body can be in a 
satisfactory condition which does not have its minis- 
ters, manifesting by the power of their message that 
they are truly ordained. But we believe that the 
ministry is not man-made; that it cannot be created 
at will; that, in fact, it is a natural outgrowth of the 
satisfactory condition of the body it represents. If 
there is in the church a true reverence, a sincerity of 
religion, a warmth of service rendered to God and 
man, there will appear out of this condition, naturally 
and inevitably, vocal testimony-bearers, of real power 
and true appointment. 

The point is that there should not be a complete 
dependence on the ministry. Our church is of the 
There should be, on the part 
of every Friend, dedicated and earnest work for the 
Truth. 


then in 


congregational order. 
Each has his service—if not in one way, 
Every one should contribute. 
Every one should ask himself, What can I do? Am 
I doing what I can? In the First-day School, in the 
Young Friends’ Associations, in the Meeting for Dis- 
cipline, there is a connected and continuous field of 
labor, adapted to the age and the capacities of all, 
from the little child to the mature man and woman, 


another. 
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and in the Philanthropic organizations, there is oppor- 
tunity for a collateral activity in which all may join. 
No one among us can say, certainly, The Society 
offers me nothing to do; I have no opportunity to 
show my interest, and employ my abilities. 

There was a thought in the paper on Isolated 
Friends which is well worth particular emphasis. It 
is that we consider what possibilities are opened to 
Friends, by having many of their members in distant 
and isolated places. If these were every one mission- 
aries of the Truth as Friends hold it, what a powerful! 
and valuable means of spreading it would be thus 
afforded ! 


THE LESSON LEAVES. 

In regard to the First-day School Lesson Leaves, we have to 
announce that the desire expressed by some schools for a 
Friends’ Lesson following the ‘‘ International ’’ texts is pro- 
posed to be met for the year 1899 by supplying such a Lesson 
We are expecting 
to begin this at the opening of the year. 

We also propose to print some copies of these Lessons in 
pamphlet form, and to supply them at small cost to those who 


| desire them. 


This must be understood as merely an experimental 
undertaking, and probably a temporary one. It is not to in- 
terfere with, or disturb, the work done by the First-day School 
Committee, but is only to supplement it for the present, and 
meet what seems to be the demand from some localities for a 
different Lesson. The great majority of the schools appear 
well satisfied, and must not be unsettled in their systematic 
work, but it is desired to supply others with such literature as 
they believe would be of most service in their particular locality. 

Details as to the plan will be given later. 


BIRTHS. 
HOLMES.—Near Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month 11, 


1898, to Walter and Laura G. Holmes, a son, who is named 
William Bartram. 


MARRIAGES. 


HOLCOMBE—COOPER.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, by Friends’ ceremony, Ninth month 15, 1898, H. 
Reuben Holcombe, son of Phebe G. and the late Charles 
Holcombe, of Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., and Amy 6G., 
daughter of Sarah M. and the late George Cooper, of New 
Garden, Chester county, Pa. 


JARRETT—STACKHOUSE.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Horsham, Pa., Ninth month 8, 1898, under care of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting, Benjamin K., son of George W. 


and Jane K. Jarrett, and Elma, daughter of Franklin and 
Elizabeth Stackhouse. 


JONES.—RAKESTRAW.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Ninth month 5, 1898, David 
Todd Jones, of Philadelphia, son of David Todd Jones (de- 
ceased) and Elizabeth Gest Jones, of Christiana, and Marion 
Rakestraw, daughter of Henry and Mary Jane Rakestraw, of 
Christiana, Pa. 

SAURMAN—WALTON.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Johnsville, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth month 14, 
1898, under the care of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Atlee 
Saurman, of New York, son of John W. and Elizabeth C. 
Saurman, of Southampton, Bucks county, and Mary Lukens 
Warner, daughter of Ellwood M. and Anna Walton. 
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SCHOFIELD—WARNER.—At the home of the bride, | 


near Selma, Ohio, Eighth month 18, 1898, under the care of 
Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Joseph F. Schofield, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., son of Jonathan and Eleanor Schofield (deceased), 
and Sarah E. Warner, daughter of Simeon and Elizabeth M. 
Warner (deceased. ) 


DEATHS. 


HAVARD.—Fourth month 25, 1898, at his residence near 
the Valley Store, Chester county, Pa., David Havard, in his 
83d year. 

Interment at Valley Friends’ ground. 

HOUGH.—Fourth month 1, 1898, at Leonia, New Jersey, 
Eleanor H. Hough, aged 69 years ; a member with Friends, 
formerly of Loudoun county, Va., recently of Sandy Spring, 
Montgomery county, Md., where she had many friends and 
relatives to testify to her worth and to mourn her loss. * 

LAING.—At Bristol, Pa., Ninth month 17, 1898, Mary 
H., daughter of Walter and the late Annie W. Laing; a 
member of Bristol Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

LEA.—At his home near Sandy Spring P. O., Md., Ninth 
month 12, 1898, Thomas Lea, in the 78th year of his age. 


LEWIS.—Departed this life, on the morning of Ninth 
month 10, 1898, at her residence in Media, Pa., Mary A., 
widow of J. Reece Lewis, and daughter of the late Isaac L. 
Miller, of Willistown, in the 77th year of her age. 

She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, and 
though debarred from attendance at meeting on account of 
physical infirmity, which necessitated the use of a wheel chair 
for the last twenty years of her life, she ever maintained an 
interest in the affairs of the Society. 

Her loving and sympathetic nature attracted alike young 
and old. Many who came torelieve the tedium of invalidism, 
bringing to her echoes of the busy work-a-day world, went 
away strengthened by her cheerful resignation, and encour- 
aged by her calm fortitude. 

We shall miss the kindly glance, the cordial welcome, the 
gentle presence, but we rejoice that the spirit, unfettered by 
the chains that bound it here, is clad in more glorious raimert, 
with kindred souls, in everlasting life. 

May the.incense of her memory be a sweet uplifting influ- 
ence, keeping us closer to the Divine Friend of humanity,— 
who himself bore the sufferings of mankind that He might the 
better help us to bear life's burdens. M. 


PAIST.—Ninth month 4, 1898, Elizabeth C., wife of J. 
Monroe Paist, aged 70 years; a member of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

She was the daughter of the late Anthony Connard, of 
Hartsville. 


TRIMBLE.—On Second-day Ninth month 12, 1808, 
Stephen M. Trimble, in his 89th year ; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, of the other body of Friends. 


WALMSLEY.—Ninth month 12, 1898, at Bristol, Pa., 
Morton A. Walmsley, formerly of Byberry, in his 82d year ; 
a much esteemed member of the other body of Friends. 


WORSTALL.—At Hemet, California, Ninth month 9, 
1898, Amy E. Worstall, widow of Isaac Heston Worstall, 
and daughter of the late Mark and Rachel Ely, formerly of 
Bucks county, Pa., a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting, 
Pa. Interment at Solebury Friends’ ground, on the 18th. 





I CANNOT think but God must know 

About the thing I long for so ; 

I know he is so good, so kind, 

I cannot think but he will find 

Some way to help, some way to show 

Me to the thing 1 long forso. —Saxe Holm. 


THE path of life we walk to-day 
Is strange as that which Hebrews trod ; 
We need the shadowing rock as they, 
We need like them the guides of God. 
—/J. G. Whittier. 








THE DOUKHOBORTSI FUND. 
OF the exiles who went to Cyprus, 270 are settled on a farm, 
rented for the purpose, at Athalassa, near Nicosia. The rest 
are temporarily lodged in the public garden at Larnaka, and 
Wilson Sturge, the English Friend, is arranging for other 
land for them. 

There were 1,126 in the emigrating party. 

A letter from Count Tolstoi has been received by the 
committee at Purleigh, (England), in which he says that two 
Doukhobors have been to see him, who say that as many as 
7,500 wish to emigrate. These people have sold horses, 
goods, etc., and have realized 300,000 roubles, (about £33>- 
000, or say $160,000), which would go far to pay their passage 
money. - Count Tolstoi thinks they should come direct to 
America. The exiled ones should go first, he says, then those 
at Elisavetpol, then those at Kars; the latter can wait, if 
they must, until after winter. 

The committee of English Friends are now concentrating 
their energies on helping the party in Cyprus. The meeting 
for Sufferings at London has sent them a letter encouraging 
them. 

A letter from our friend Samuel Morris, of Olney, one of 
the committee appointed by Friends of Arch Street Yearly 
Meeting, (Philadelphia), states that they have collected up- 
wards of $2,100 for the Doukhobortsi, most of which has 
been transmitted to the Committee of English Friends for 
disbursement. ‘‘The Mennonites are moving in earnest in 
the same direction,’’ he says, and it is hoped that they will 
take effective action ‘‘after their Conferences, which are 
being held about this time. From the Moravians also there 
may come some valuable aid.”’ 

The Meeting for Sufferings, of Arch street, we also learn, 
at a meeting held on the 16th, appointed a sub-committee to 
draft an appeal to the Czar of Russia, personally, asking his 
favorable consideration of the case of the Doukhobortsi. <A 
Friend writes: ‘‘ His recent call for a reduction in the armed 
forces of Europe, and the grounds on which it is made, cer- 
tainly mark a new and most important step in the interest of 
Peace, and would seem to open the way for approaching him 
on the subject we have at heart."’ 


THE INTELLIGENCER FUND. 


P. S., per Friends’ Book Association,. . .....§ 5. 
Previously acknowledge],......... ... #CODD, 


Total, MAE TEE. Ma Boeo © Ss 6 ar a - $116.25 
All of this except the $5.00 has been sent to England. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus was held at Quaker Street, New York., Ninth 


month 3, 4, and 5. At the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 3d, we were glad 
to welcome several Friends from the remote parts of 
our Quarter, and sorry that others were detained by ill- 
ness, and the infirmity of advancing years. After 
gathering into the precious quiet, expression was 
given to a few thoughts bearing upon the more 
hopeful outlook of our Society, as indicated by the 
work of our younger members, in the Young Friends’ 
Associations, and especially in the late Conference. 

On First-day morning all our visiting Friends 
attended the exercises of the First-day School, after 
which all gathered into the quiet of the meeting, and 
as usual at this time, the Christian minister and a 
large part of his congregation met to worship with us. 
Out of the solemn stillness the prayer was voiced that 
out of the common bond of human sympathy our 
hearts might come in closer touch with the Divine, 
and thus become fit receptacles for the incoming of 
the Holy Spirit. 
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Jonah L. Rees, of New York, then spoke from the 
words of the Prophet Isaiah: “‘ And thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee saying—This is the way ; 
walk ye in it.” The audience were closely attentive, 
and at the close he was followed by the minister of 
the Christian church, who cordially endorsed what 
had been said, and emphasized certain points of 
practical interest, expressing thankfulness for the 
unity of feeling between our two religious bodies. 

At 3 o'clock on First-day afternoon, a meeting 
appointed by our Philanthropic Committee was held 
in our meeting-house, which was largely attended. 
Two papers were read: one on Prison Reform, by 
Marianna W. Chapman, of Brooklyn, read by the 
Secretary, Sarah A. Macy, of Hudson, which called 
forth many favorable remarks and comments, after 
which the reader kindly gave an interesting account 
of methods employed in the Hudson Reformatory for 
Women, the main thought in connection with crim- 
inals being reformation instead of punishment. A 
paper on Alcohol as a beverage, by Dr. Bushong, of 
New York, read by Elizabeth H. Washburn, called 
forth considerable discussion, especially the thought 
that the saloon should be held responsible for, and 
made to pay all damages proven against it. 

In the evening we met by invitation in the 
Christian Church, After the usual opening exercises 
our friend J. L. Rees arose with these words from the 
19th Psalm: “ The law of the Lord is perfect, convert- 
ing the soul,”’ the thought of his discourse being the 
perfect harmony and nice adjustment of God's law 
in all the universe, and that the spiritual universe, 
the soul-life, was subject to the same unchanging law, 
which is sufficient for all our needs, and if closely 
attended to will bring us into harmony with God, 
which is Salvation. He was followed by M. J. Hoag, 
in a short exhortation, from the words, ‘“ Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after Righteousness, 
for they shall be filled.”’ 

On Second-day morning we assembled for the 
business of the quarterly meeting, previous to which 
our friend J. L. Rees again spoke to us from the 
words, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 
His discourse was short, but helpful, showing that God 
not only asks but requires our cooperation to carry 
out his purposes—and that the putting forth of effort 
on our part is essential to spiritual growth. 

In the business meeting the committee appointed 
one year ago, and continued from time to time, in 
reference to the laying down of Coeymans Monthly 
Meeting reported favorably, after much correspond- 
ence and repeated interview with Friends there. The 
meeting concurred with this report, while all deeply 
regret that such action is necessary, yet under the 
circumstances it seems the best and only thing to do. 


M. J. H. 


While seeking rest and recuperation amid the 
beautiful and romantic scenery of Delaware Water 
Gap, we have not been unmindful of gathering to- 
gether on the Sabbath, to endeavor to perform ac- 
ceptable worship to God. And I feel I can testify 
he has been with us in the several meetings we have 








attended at Stroudsburg, and that to own and to 
bless ! 

We miss the venerable form of that dear friend, 
Alexander Fowler, who is not able to attend meeting 
any more. Yet here is a body of Friends faithfully 
holding their little meetings, with a desire after spir- 
itual bread, to nourish the soul unto everlasting life. 
I felt a concern whether those who are favored to 
attend large meetings would give a prayerful thought, 
a word of encouragement, or a visit to the few and 
ofttimes discouraged members in this part of the 
Lord's vineyard. 

I can testify in our mingling together, we have 
ministered one to another, and rejoiced in our journey 
Zionward. A. M. QO. 

Ninth month 14. 





A meeting for Divine Worship will be held at 
Garrett Hall, Lansdowne, Pa., (opposite the station), 
on First-day, (to-morrow), Ninth month 25, at 2.30 
p.m. At its close a conference will consider as to 
organizing a First-day school and Bible Class. Jo- 
seph Powell and Isaac H. Hillborn have a prospect 
of attending. A general invitation is extended. 


Special Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM AARON M. POWELL.—IV. 
LiverPooL, England, Ninth month 6. 

Ir was our expectation, as I think I mentioned at the 
close of my last letter from North Wales, to sail from 
London for New York, the 1st inst., by the Atlantic 
Transport Line’s new steamer, the “ Cleopatra.” On 
our return to London we learned with surprise, and 
not without some solicitude, that that steamer would 
not be able to sail as announced on account of some 
defect in her machinery. She was then on the ocean, 
returning from her first voyage to New York. She 
finally arrived day before yesterday, towed up the 
Thames to London by two tugs, four days after we 
were to have sailed, and nineteen days out from New 
York ! Our return voyage had been arranged for 
before leaving New York by the good, staunch, 
“ double-keel ” ship, “ Mobile,” by which we crossed 
most comfortably, with a few people and many cattle 
and horses, in the early summer. The “ Mobile” 
was, however, after our arrival in London, sold, with 
six other vessels of the same fleet, to the United States 
Government for transport service in connection with 
the war. Arrangements were finally made, but not 
without difficulty, by the Atlantic Transport Line, for 
our return passage by the Cunard steamer “ Servia,” 
sailing to-day from Liverpool. The “Servia” is a 
large, approved ship, in which I crossed once a few 
years ago, but we shall doubtless miss the comfort in a 
rough sea of the slower “ double-keel ” cattle-ship ! 

Our brief sojourn in Wales, following our delight- 
ful visit to Colwyn Bay, was restful and full of interest. 
Of our ascent of Snowdon, our excursion to Bettwys- 
y-Coed, and other incidents of the Welsh trip, as of 
our day in the ancient walled city of Chester, E. P. B. 
has written more fully. The scenery of Wales is most 
picturesque, the native population of quaint, unique 
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characteristics, and their language, to the uninitiated, 
is well-nigh incomprehensible ! 

At Warwick, on our return to England, we were 
again under Friendly auspices, the guests of Mary 


Radley, whose hospitable home, full of historic Quaker | 


memorials, is immediately adjacent to, and almost a 
part of, the very old meeting-house of Friends. The 
meeting is now very small. A few Friends residing in 
Leamington attend, but Mary Radley and one or two 
others are the only members left in Warwick. ° The 
visit made in company with Mary Radley to Warwick 
jail and its ancient dungeon, wherein many Friends 
were formerly imprisoned, some of them for long 
periods of time, reminded us most impressively of the 
great suffering, in some cases martyrdom, which early 
Friends were called upon to endure. At one period 
so overcrowded was this horrid dungeon that all the 
Friends imprisoned therein could not lie down at once, 
and the shocking sanitary conditions were such that 
the marvel is that any could survive confinement 
therein. It is said that such fungi as we saw even now 
growing from the walls and in the dark underground 
passage leading thereto, and through which we were 
taken with lighted tapers, actually grew from the 
beards of the men! The price paid thus for the re- 
ligious liberty enjoyed by our generation was indeed 
great. Of the abundant kindness of our friend Mary 
Radley, which added very largely to the pleasure and 
interest of our visit to Warwick, we shall cherish a 
most grateful memory. 


I need only mention interesting excursions from 
Warwick to Kenilworth, Coventry, Leamington and 
Stratford-on-Avon. At Stratford, on First-day, Eighth 
month 28, we worshiped in the church famous as 


Shakespeare’s burial-place. The vicar’s sermon on 
this occasion dealt with the questions which are now 
agitating the Church of England in a somewhat re- 
markable way concerning a return to the confessional, 
etc. Exhorting all to “ keep cool,” he proceeded to 
defend the confessional, with limitations, excluding 
therefrom the very young, and wives without the con- 
sent of their husbands! The sermon was a suggestive 
object lesson, indicating how strongly marked has be- 
come this retrograde tendency in the direction of a 
worldly externalism, and priestly domination, in a cer- 
tain section of the Church of England. While it con- 
tinues the need of real Quakerism will also continue. 

Our last days in London, unexpectedly prolonged 
owing to our steamer changes, passed quickly and 
were full of interest. Besides farewell visits with val- 
ued friends, we attended, by invitation, at Devonshire 
House, a very interesting meeting of the Executive 
Committee of Friends’ Association for the Abolition 
of State Regulation of Vice, a helpful opportunity in 
connection with our special mission which we highly 
prized. 

English Friends, who are very faithful in proclaim- 
ing the Quaker testimony for peace, welcomed most 
warmly the recent profoundly important message of 
the Czar in favor of disarmament. The Meeting for 
Sufferings, or, as we should say, Representative Com- 
mittee, convened at Devonshire House, on Sixth-day 








last, adopted a minute of thanks to the Czar, urging 
the Queen’s Government to respond cordially to the 
invitation for the proposed International Conference 
on the subject of disarmament. I send herewith for 
the INTELLIGENCER the full text of the minute. I 
shall hope that our own Friends in America may “ do 
likewise.” 

Friends of London Yearly Meeting are also giving 
timely and helpful attention to the subject of slavery 
and the needs of the colored people in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. It is under the care of a large, influential 
Committee, of which our friend William S. Clark, of 
Street, Somersetshire, a son-in-law of John Bright, is 
chairman, This Committee, which also held an im- 
portant meeting at Devonshire House on the 2d inst., 
not only has the general care and direction of Friends’ 
Anti-slavery and Industrial Mission in Africa, now 
well established under the management of Theodore 
Burt, but it has been able to render valuable service in 
prompting the Government officials to extend more 
adequate legal protection to large numbers of negroes 
entitled to their freedom but held practically in bond- 
age by a sort of labor contract system. 

Steamship “ ServiA,” Ninth month 14. 

After an exceptionally comfortable voyage we are 
now approaching the American shore, and shall, if all 
is well, be due in New York to-morrow morning. 
The voyage has been without special incident, except 
a few hours of rain and fog on the Newfoundland 
“banks,” a chronic weather condition of that region. 
We have encountered no storms, have had a remark- 
ably smooth sea, and a very mild temperature, render- 
ing the traditional extra wraps quite superfluous. I 
have not myself had any suggestion of sea-sickness. 
Anna was slightly disturbed for a short time, and 
E. P. B. was more disabled for a day or two, but has 
been on deck everv day. Our summer in England 
has been most interesting and restful, but it is with a 
thrill of delight that we return to beloved home friends 
and our native land. Especially do we rejoice to re- 
turn.to a country again at peace, and with the friendly 
echoes of International Disarmament reverberating 
around the world. AARON M. PoweELt. 


NOTES FROM OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 

Editors FRIENI'S INTELLIGENCER : 

As we were among the forty-two who came from 
Richmond Conference to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting 
we will not be obedient to monitions of duty, if we 
do not express some of our impressions while min- 
gling with Friends in their homes and meetings. The 
traveling of so many Friends together has been al- 
luded to by H. G. B. as a most enjoyable occasion. 
Words cannot convey the social spirit which drew 
with one accord all who were in the “ special” car 
together, each without distinction of age entering 
into pleasant interchange of thought and feeling until 
the hour of 10 arrived, when we settled into the 
quiet of the slumber hour. Next morning we found 
ourselves at Wheeling, West Virginia, where breakfast 
was served, after which we were soon seated in a 
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day coach en route for Mt. Pleasant, a distance of 
twenty miles. 

At that place, which is located at the foot of a 
small mountain, or large hill, we were met by Friends 
in commodious covered conveyances, drawn by strong 
horses, who soon secured their loads by presenting 
papers with the names of their guests (it having all 
been previously arranged) and then the ascent of the 
hill commenced. The eye was attracted to the 
scenery upon far-away hills and the glens below the 
winding road-bed. An occasional coal mine was 
smoking on the hillside. The farms were richly 
studded with fields of ripening corn. The wheat 
and oats which are produced largely, having been 
gathered, the sound of the steam thresher indicated 
a separation of the grain from the straw. As we 
were taken into the pleasant homes the welcome and 
hospitality will ever be remembered, and the names 
of many families of Friends will be associated with 
pleasant recollections of Ohio Yearly Meeting. They 
were so thoughtful in changing the visitors, giving 
each an opportunity of becoming acquainted in the 
home circle, and the young people met to enjoy 
evenings together. 

The accounts of the interesting sessions of the 
yearly meeting have been so fully given I will not 
repeat. They were held in a house jointly owned 
by the two branches of Friends, each alternating 
their yearly meeting at that place. We learned that 
our Friends hold their regular meetings at Short 
Creek, about a mile from Mt. Pleasant, a comfortable 
little meeting-house. The Mt. Pleasant house has a 
seating capacity of 3,600, and we heard a Friend say 
he had seen it full, even the stairs. It is built of 
brick, and the inscription bears the date of 1814. It 
was related that some years prior to its erection a 
traveling Friend visiting there stuck his cane in the 
ground near that spot and predicted a large settle- 
ment of Friends in that locality. Although not half 
of the house below stairs is at present filled, there 
are earnest workers, not performing alone meeting- 
house service, but that labor which becomes the 
children of God at every step in life. The badge of 
true discipleship was shown in love borne one an- 
other. In the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Ye shall know them 
by their fruits.” R. and E, H. Barnes. 

Purchase, N. Y., Ninth month ro. 


FROM ISAAC WILSON. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

No doubt much will be said about the late Confer- 
ences at Richmond by abler writers, and I shall be 
content to add a word of appreciation and thankful- 
ness that I was privileged to share in so great a feast 
of good things, both in the meeting capacity and the 
social enjoyment afforded by the generous hospitality 
of Friends. 

The labor and satisfaction did not end with the 
close of the Conferences, but in response to the 
thought in mind before leaving home relative to some 
meetings in the limits of Whitewater Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and the expressions of hearty sympathy of 
Friends from the respective meetings, I went on my 








way, released from any anxiety as to plans for the 
week. I cannot mention in detail the several homes 
I visited ; they were all new to me. I am pleased to 
say that notwithstanding the almost continual trave! 
and service, added to extreme heat, the week was 
one of much enjoyment. I attended eight meetings, 
besides Whitewater Quarter, and words are inade- 
quate to express the feelings of satisfaction in finding 
a general awakening of interest and desire for the 
upbuilding of the Society, and a wider spreading of 
its principles. : 

While many desire the spoken word, we are 
pleased to find an increased interest in the circulation 
of our literature, and worthy of note and imitation is 
the action of Pendleton Friends in paying one-hali 
the subscription price of the INTELLIGENCER or Young 
Friends’ Review, sent to members who feel they can 
not afford to pay for it. 

Whitewater Quarterly Meeting was held at Fall 
Creek, near Pendleton, in the midst of a beautiful 
and fertile country, and an appearance of thrift and 
comfort characterizes the people. While I enjoyed 
with thankfulness the kind hospitalities of the many 
Friends, I felt that the time was far too short for the 
full discharge of a religious service that seemed op- 
portune in many places ; but circumstances required 
my presence at home, and I am grateful for a safe 
arrival and the lingering memory of the favored oc- 
casions during my absence. Isaac WILSON, 

Bloomfield, Ontario, Ninth month 12. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
JOHN L. GRIFFEN. 

On the 31st of Eighth month there passed away one 
of our most beloved as well as best known Friends. 
The closing of this life has taken from the New York 
meeting one of its most interested, active, and spiritu- 
ally-minded members. And the interest which John 
L. Griffen manifested was by no means confined to 
our particular, or even our yearly meeting, but ex- 
tended to all the seven yearly meetings; in fact, he 
took an active interest in whatever pertained to the 
Society of Friends, whether relating to its meetings, 
its philanthropic work, education, or the welfare of 
its individual members. . 

There are many who could tell of his long and 
devoted service in connection with attendance of our 
religious and business meetings, of his prominence 
for many years by active participation in all that re- 
lated to the Society which he loved so dearly. 

A great service which he rendered to our religious 
organization was the marked success with which he 
interested young members in our meetings. 

It was as a benediction to look upon his face 
when he was in his accustomed place on the facing 
seat of our meeting, and many a young Friend has 
been made to feel a renewal of love for our Society 
through the cordial, friendly solicitation of our dear 
friend. 

He was very active in recognizing any who might 
be strangers at our meetings, and a shake of his 
hand and greeting from him were sufficient to assure 
all that they were certainly among friends. 





His recollection of names, faces, and early asso- 
ciations with Friends was truly remarkable. He was 
of a very genial disposition, always looking upon the 
bright side of life, and with an evident desire that all 
might come to that sweet peacefulness of mind which 
was plainly manifest in his countenance. 


ALBERT A. MERRITT. 
New York, Ninth month 17. 


PHILADELPHIA Q. M. HOME. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


TuE Committee appointed by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, on the subject of a Home, have 
purchased the property known as number 5800 
Greene street, Germantown, and contemplate occupy- 
ing it about Tenth month 1. 

The lot is 153 feet square. It is beautifully lo- 
cated opposite Vernon Park, one square from street- 
car lines on Germantown Avenue, and Wayne 
Avenue ; two squares from the Reading Railroad 
Station, four from the Pennsylvania Station, and about 
two squares from the meeting-house on School Lane. 

There is upon the lot a substantial stone house in 
good order, of convenient size, and with but little al- 
teration, suitably divided for present needs. Several 
large trees and some shrubbery add to the beauty of 
the grounds. In the rear is a good-sized stable in 
good order. 

Considering the location, character, etc., this is 
believed to be the most desirable property for the 
purpose designed, that has been offered. 

The house at 1708 Race street, city, occupied as 
the Home, has been rented, and is now kept as a 
boarding-house. H, 


STRENGTH FROM STRUCGLE. — Jacob 
through the lonely night with a strange, strong Power 
that maims him, but, instead of yielding, he clings 
and wrestles on, and will not let go wrestling until he 
has extorted a blessing from his hurter. And when, 
in turn, he asks the stranger's name, no name is 
given him ; but Jacob guesses it is his God, and calls 
that night’s struggling place, ‘‘God’s Face.”’ And 
he limps off in the morning lame in his thigh, but a 
crowned victor, and for his prowess wins a new name, 
“ Tsrael”’ or “ Prince with God.” 

Here we have something very fine,—a meaning 
universal and fresh as yesterday's struggle with our 
own life’s difficulty. The teaching is that wrestling 
is the condition of blessing,—that the long, deter- 
mined clinch brings coronation, and makes a new man 
of us,—maimed, perhaps, but still a nobler and 
stronger man than before the struggle-—Gawnett.. 


Ir I had known in the morning, 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind would trouble my mind 
That I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 
But we vex our own with look and tone 
We might never take back again. 
— Selected. 
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REPORT OF TRENTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, 
(Presented at Burlington Union, Ninth month Io. ) 

Tue Trenton (N. J.), First-day School adjourned Seventh 
month 3d, and will not re-open until the Tenth month. Our 
Bible Class continues to meet at the close of the morning 
meeting. While our school has not been in session, we have 
not been idle. We now have a committee at work revising 
our library and having such books rebound as need it. This 
committee is also to purchase new books, which it is expected 
to have in readiness when schoo! shall re-open. 

At the close of our school we gave the children a picnic 
at Cadwalader Park, at which from 200 to 250 were in attend- 
ance. These outings bring the children as well as the older 
people into close touch with one another, and they not only 
give a day of pleasure but they strengthen the school. 

While our school is well pleased with the Lesson Leaves, 
we hear that some schools would prefer the International. 
We are told that at the Richmond conference a Friend from 
New York State remarked that the school he represented at 
one time had 130 members on the roll, but that now his school 
was very small, owing to the teachers being obliged to use 
the Friends’ instead of the International lesson leaves, as 
most of their children were not Friends. We are also in- 
formed that it was suggested to not only have the Friends’ 
Lesson Leaves, as now, but in some way or another to have 
the International also, and that a committee was appointed to 
consider this. As one who has given some thought to First- 
day School work, I feel that the Conference, in practically 
adopting the suggestion, and in appointing a committee, has 
not simplified matters, but has made them worse. 

There can no doubt be as much said in favor of the 
Friends’ Lesson Leaves as the International, as to their adap- 
tation to our schools. But I am not tenacious on this point. 
If the majority of the First-day school workers think that 
better work can be done with the International Lesson Leaves 
than with the Friends’ lesson leaves, I am willing that the 
change be made ; but do not give us both. 

No doubt this New York school isin trouble, but the medi- 
cine it probably needs is not new lesson leaves but new or- 
ganization. Our school, like the one in New York, is not 
situated in a Friendly community, and has to depend ina 
great measure on children whose parents are not Friends. 
Yet we have used these (Friends’) lesson leaves and the 
school has moved steadily onward, each succeeding year 
being in advance of the preceding one, until our roll has 
passed beyond the two hundred mark, and this year will find 


our school stronger and larger than ever. I cannot but feel 


| sorry for those schools whose officers think that the success or 


failure depends on the lesson leaves, or on any one thing. 
As I understand it, the lesson leaves are not intended to be 
the teacher, but to be used as a help. The wide-a-wake 
teacher, in explaining the lesson, will be able to draw from 
his or her store of knowledge many illustrations that will be 
of benefit to the class,—not only interesting, but instructive. 
If you would have your school succeed, you must rely on 
your own exertions. There must be harmony among the 
officers and teachers. They should not only make an effort 
to interest, but to win the confidence and affections of their 
pupils. When this shall be accomplished, the rest will be 
easy. JouN R. SATTERTHWAITE, Superintendent. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Ninth month 10, was opened by the President 
reading a portion of the 18th chapter of Matthew, followed by 
the Secretary reading the minutes of last meeting, which were 
approved. 





Annie W. Heritage read the memorial of Abagail R. 


Paul. The account of her life contains much of interest and 
benefit. A letter, too, was read, written by her to a friend 
now deceased, giving her thoughts on an article published 
some years ago. A recitation was given by Hannah L., 
Peaslee, followed by Mabel B. Haines answering a question 
in regard to the river Jordan, which before the destruction of 
| Sodom flowed into the Dead Sea. 








George Heritage read a portion of the gth chapter of Jan- 
ney's History,—parts of this chapter were on the life of George 
Fox and some of it contained accounts of much hardship 
endured for their belief. A temperance dialogue was given 
by three children, pleading for the protection of the fruits 
and grains from being made into intoxicants. 

Martha Engle read a sketch of the life of Joseph A. 
Bogardus. James G. Engle read the current events and gave 
an account of the Richmond Conferences. Some remarks 
were made by visiting friends, and the meeting adjourned 
until Tenth month. Number present 43. 

M. E. L.,Sec'y. 


SoLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Solebury was held First-day afternoon, 11th instant, being 
the first meeting after the summer vacation. President Ella 
B. Carter presided, and after the opening silence, the minutes 
of Fifth month meeting were read and approved. 

The Executive Committee reported through Seth T. 
Walton that an effort would be made to secure Jesse H. 
Holmes to address the next meeting. 

A recitation will also be given by Martha Simpson. Flor- 
ence K. Blackfan reported in behalf of the section on Litera- 
ture, and William E. Roberts on History. That portion of 
the Discipline relating to business engagements was read by 
MarthaC. Ely. Martha Simpson reported on Current Topics. 
For next month, Frederick L. Smith was appointed to report 
on History, Martha G. Ely on Literature, George S. Roberts 
on Discipline, and Edward Blackfan on Current Topics. 

Seth T. Walton read a beautiful original poem giving a 
sketch of the life of Lucretia Mott. The Constitution and 
By-Laws were read by the Secretary, in order to bring the 
work of the Association nearer to the members. 

Remarks were made by Eastburn Reeder, Joseph B. 
Simpson, Ellen K. Reeder, Florence K. Blackfan, and Wat- 
son Kenderdine. 

Florence R. Kenderdine was released from serving on the 
Executive Committee of the general conference of Associa- 
tions, and Martha C. Ely was aspointed in her stead. 

The meeting closed with a brief silence, to convene as 
usual the second First-day in Tenth month. 

F. R. K., Correspondent. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The first regular meeting 
of the Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brook- 
lyn was held in the Brooklyn meeting-house, First-day, Ninth 
month 11. The meeting being called to order, the minutes 
of the last meeting being read and approved, the officers for 
the ensuing term were elected. 

The president not being present, the vice-president took 
the chair, and proceeding with the business, appointed the 
usual committees. 

A little discussion followed concerning the conference to 
be held at Easton, N. Y., and in trying to plan one to be held 
at Flushing. A recess followed to allow the members of the 
different sections to meet, elect their chairman, and arrange, 
if possible, for future work. 

The meeting was again called to order and adjourned after 
the usual silence, to meet at the Library room, at New York, 
on the 25th. Me Rees 


Woopstown, N. J.—An evening conference under the 
care of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor was held in the 
Friends’ meeting-house, Ninth month 7. 

The meeting was opened by the president reading from 
the Bible the teachings of Jesus in regard topeace. Tacie D. 
Coles recited a selection. Helen G. Borton read the general 
report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Union for Philanthropic Labor, which was read at the Con- 
ference in Richmond, Indiana. It was a summary of the re- 
ports made by the superintendents of the several depart- 
ments, and referred to Mission Work among Women and 
Children, Purity, Demoralizing Publications, Temperance, 
Tobacco and other Narcotics, the Indians, the Colored 
People, Gambling, Capital Punishment, Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, etc. [Our correspondent has kindly favored us with a 
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summary of some of the points in the report, but we cannot 
give it space at present.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. | 

At the close of this paper there was much discussion on 
the various topics presented, after which Louisa Powell gave 
an interesting report of the Conferences at Richmond. Lucy 
Borton recited a selection, ‘‘ Is it Nothing to You?’’ Aftera 
moment of silence, the meeting closed. 

Ss. H. P., Set. 


MILLVILLE, PA.—Young Friends’ Association, Ninth 
month 11, after the opening chapter was read from the Bible, 
roll-call was answered to by appropriate sentiments. The 
literary entertainment was opened by Harriet Eck reading a 
very fine article on the subject of Faith, in which Faith was 
represented as being not a dead belief but an inspiring con- 
fidence. 

Myra M. Eves was then called upon for an account of the 
meetings of the Young Friends’ Association, held at the 
Friends’ Conference in Indiana. 

Florence I. Eves favored the meeting by a reading, en- 
titled Books for Discipline, and Ellen Russell read passages 
from the life of Lucretia Mott. William and Elizabeth Bur- 
gess very kindly supplemented the reading by giving some 
interesting factsin regard to Lucretia and her husband, which 
they had gained from personal acquaintance. 

Beatrice Eves gave the current topics, after which the 
meeting closed by a discussion of the question, ‘‘ Do the 
Friends receive due credit at the hands of the American 
historians?’’ The discussion was at some length and the 
conclusion drawn seemed to be that it all depended upon who 
the historian was. Some have accorded the Friends a full 
credit for what they have done and others have not. 

Myron Eves, Correspondent. 


HuNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association 
met Sixth-day evening, Ninth month 2, at the home of Mrs. 
Rall, in Huntington. : 

After a short silence, the routine business was taken up. 
This disposed of, Ella Moore read a carefully-prepared paper 
on the life of Frances E. Willard. The discussion which 
followed brought out many interesting facts regarding the life 
of Frances Willard, also many thoughts and suggestions re- 
garding the work which there is still to do for the uplifting of 
humanity. Then we enjoyed a general social time until Io 
o'clock, when we adjourned to meet in four weeks at the 
home of Michael W. Moore. 

C. D. E., Corresponding Secretary. 


Educational Department. 


TEACHERS’ CLASS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Tue Teachers’ Class, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
will re-open Tenth month 3. The course of study has been 
outlined as follows : 

1. Psychology.—-Its relation to teaching. 

2. School Management.—Organization.—Discipline.— 
Recitation. —Moral Training.—The Teacher.—Lectures and 
Discussions, (weekly). 

3. Methods.—Review, Reading, Arithmetic, Language, 
Geography, United States History with reference to teaching. 

4. Model Lessons for observation.—Discussion, Practice 
work, with class. 

5. Two written discussions of educational 
abstracts of educational works (each month). 

6. Three periods each day for observation. 
taken. 

7. History and Philosophy of Education. 

8. Kindergarten as applied to Primary work. 

g. Drawing. 

10. Elementary Science and use of apparatus. 

11. Natural History. 


themes or 


Notes to be 


CALIFORNIA has an area of 55,000 acres in prunes this 
year, and the crop will aggregate 84,000 tons. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


H. D. Lioyp, author of the remarkable book ‘‘ Wealth 
against Commonwealth,’’ has just published a volume, 
‘‘ Labor Copartnership,’’ (New York : Harper & Brothers), 
which describes the progress made in Great Britain in coép- 
erative industry and trade. It is a valuable contribution to 
the study of this important subject. It is more and more 
plain, as the years go on, that the system of association, of 
combination, is sure of further growth and increased import- 
ance ; the only way to meet it successfully is for the producing 
people themselves to associate. Codperation is the word of 
action for those who do not wish to see the New World follow 
in the footsteps of the Old, and build up fixed and settled 


‘classes ’’ in society. 


We commend the reading and study of the facts stated in 
H. D. Lloyd's book. 


THE Y. F. A. BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


THERE will be general satisfaction, we are sure, at the an- 
nouncement that the erection of the Building of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, on Fifteenth street, 
north of Cherry, has been begun. 

The contract for it was duly signed last week. The con- 
tractor is Frank S. Riggs, and he agrees to have his work 
completed by First month 15th next. All the four houses 
whose site the new building will occupy, had been vacated, 
and their removal was begun by the contractor on the 1gth 
instant. 

William L. Price is the architect of the new building. He 
has drawn the plans with much care, to adapt it to the various 
uses designed. We shall give a view of the building anda 
description of the interior plan later. 

The Building Committee of Young Friends’ Association 
have the fund necessary for the erection so far advanced that 
they felt justified, in view of the pressing need of the build- 
ing, in proceeding before winter. There is still, however, a 
considerable sum required, and they earnestly desire that all 
who can will extend aid. The need of this building is well 
known to many Friends, and it cannot be doubted that its 
usefulness and value will be appreciated by all. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


AARON M. and Anna Powell and Dean Bond, reached New 
York on the Servia, safely, on the 15th, at g a. m. 


Sarah, wife of ex-President Magill, of Swarthmore, whose 
health has been declining for several months, has been con- 
sidered in a critical condition for some days, at this writing, 
and her daughters, including Helen Magill White, wife of 
the American Ambassador to Germany, have been in close 
attendance. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

ITS COURSE APPROVED. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I SHOULD like to express in a few words my unity with the 
INTELLIGENCER in clearly upholding our testimony for Peace 
and against all wars. Cowper says, ‘‘ Waris a game that 
were their subjects wise kings would not play at.’’ I deeply 
feel that if the people of our favored country had been wise 
the war with Spain could not have occurred. The extracts 
from that great and good statesman William E. Gladstone 
are most convincing arguments against war. 

Wilmington, Del. 5. 


THE report of the ‘‘Stated Clerk"’ of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly shows that that body during the last year, 
has increased 14,623 in the number of its communicants, 
9,702 in Sunday-school members, and $185,910 in contribu- 


tions, and has decreased 272 in the number of candidates for 
the ministry. 


TO WORDSWORTH. 


Nor Milton's keen, translucent music thine ; 

Not Shakespeare's cloudless, boundless human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 

Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 


What hadst thou that could make such large amends 
For all thou hadst not, and thy peers possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends? 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of rest. 


From Shelley's dazzling glow or thunderous haze, 
From Byron’s tempest-anger, tempest-mirth, 

Men turned to thee, and found, not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 


Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 

There in white languors to decline and cease, 

But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear sight, and love ; for these are parts of peace. 
— William Watson. 


‘« WHENE’'ER contending princes fight 
For private pique or public right, 
Armies are raised, the fleets are manned, 
They combat both by sea and land. 


‘When after many battles past, 
Both, tired with blows, make peace at last, 
What is it, after all, the people get? 
Why, taxes, widows, wooden legs and debt.”’ 
—James Russell Lowell. 


THE CONFERENCES AT RICHMOND. 

(Concluded from page 685.) 
being, he has, however much he may look forward and up- 
ward, to look also to the ground as he takes his steps; and 
that, so long as he inhabits this planet in its present form, 
he will have to lay hold of some material things. This dis- 
cussion was to have been followed by a paper from Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes, of George School; and the paper which he pre- 
pared, and which I mention so that you may not think that 
Jesse was delinquent, has unfortunately been lost on the way; 
so that we will now have the subject opened for general dis- 
cussion, 

Elizabeth Lloyd: I do not rise to discuss the paper; but 
at three or four of the sessions of this Conference my heart 
has been filled with thankfulness for this reason: years, ago, 
a dear old minister used to tell us, week after week, “ Instead 
of the fathers shall be found the sons; and instead of the 
mothers, the daughters.” Let us all give thanks to our 
Heavenly Father and the sons and daughters have even out- 
grown the fathers and mothers. 

J. W. Hutchinson: I hope that those Friends whose 
voices have been heard at every session of this Conference 
will now courteously give way to those who have not spoken 
at all at any of the sessions. 

The Chairman: The Chair sympathizes with that sugges- 
tion only to this extent—that whoever has the best and most 
pertinent word the Chair would like to recognize, whether 
they have spoken heretofore and whether they are past fifty 
or under forty. 

Thomas H. Speakman: This paper is too new—to me, at 
least—to enter upon its discussion here; but I would com- 
mend it to the careful consideration of all when it shall appear 
in print. 

John J. Cornell: I believe that it will not be profitable for 
us to enter into a discussion of the thoughts contained in this 
paper. I was deeply interested in it; I have no comments or 
criticisms to make; but I believe it would be best for this 
body to quietly think over the matter presented and not 
attempt to discuss it. 

Thomas E. Scott: I wish to say that while I was in hearty 
sympathy with the sentiment and expressions of the paper, 
throughout, I felt that it opened so broad and delicate a field 
that it would be well not to enter upon the points brought 
forward in the way of discussion. That was all that I really 
felt impressed to say about the matter. 
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Matilda J. Underwood: It seems to be right for me to 
mention a conviction that has been on my mind for years, in 
regard to the plain language. While enjoying the paper, the 
subject came up forcibly. It is that if we are to insist upon 
it, as parents of young children, and children just starting 
out into the world, it may be an injury. It is just with me 
to-day that each parent, each one of us as a parent, may take 
this home—to see and feel and prayerfully and earnestly dwell 
on the subject until we decide whether it is right or wrong, 
that we may not burden the children. For if we do this 
there are principles, vital principles, which, when it comes 
to the test, they perhaps will not distinguish as vital; and 
when they are grown and go out into the world, they may 
find that we had imposed on them that which was not neces- 
sary. This one conviction has pressed so closely home to 
me that I have felt to lay it before us. 

The Chairman: The Chair feels like taking advantage of 
his opportunity, and saying a word upon one point, and then 
proceeding with the next papef. In regard to the use of the 
plain language, my belief is that when it shall disappear from 
the families of those calling themselves Friends, and from 
their familiar intercourse with each other, we shall be ready 
to write the last page of the book of the history of the Friends. 
Not that I consider it so vital in itself, but that it is represen- 
tative of what ts vital. 

R. Barclay Spicer then read his paper, ‘“ Our Smaller 
Meetings and Isolated Members; Their Needs and Oppor- 
tunities.” It has already been given in full. 

The Chairman: We see by the paper just read, as by the 
paper preceding, that the voice of the young Friends is clear 
and emphatic, and their suggestions as pointed as they are 
precise. Barclay has covered a great deal of ground, and 
made a great many interesting suggestions ; in order now, as 
opening the general discussion, is a paper by Martha J. War- 
ner, of Indiana Yearly Meeting. [This was then read; it will 
be published. } 

The Chairman: I desire to make two or three remarks, 
very briefly, on Barclay Spicer’s paper. There is a great deal 
of point, a great deal of encouragement, as well as of truth, 
in the fact that the experience of all religious organizations 
tends towards a realization of the superior effectiveness of 
congregational rather than pastoral methods. I suppose that 
all the churches that are around us, in any direction, have had 
this experience; and it is an encouragement to us, as a people 
not organized on the pastoral system. In regard to the atten- 
tion paid by Friends in those localities where they are most 
numerous—principally in the East, perhaps—to their isolated 
members : there has been a good deal of effort made on the 
part of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and of many of its 
branches, to keep up a close and continuous communication 
with their absent members. Barclay’s allusion to that point 
hardly did justice to the efforts that have been made. General 
discussion is now in order. The subject presented to us is 
one of a very practical character, and I hope we will stick to 
its practical side. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


Tue Wisconsin Prohibitionists will incorporate in their plat- 
form a demand that liquor and the liquor traffic be excluded 
from our new insular possessions. Ah, but do they not know 
that the saloon is a very essential part of our boasted and 
boastful Anglo-Saxon civilization? The saloon always has 
followed on the heels of the Christian missionary in the 
spread of civilization, and unless liberty approaches arm-in- 
arm with the rum traffic, it would not be recognized by the 
natives !—Springfield Republican. 


IN appearance, according to Edith Lawrence, who 
describes the installation in Harfer's Bazar, the young Queen 
of Holland is most pleasing. She has fair hair—a light 
brown—blue eyes, and a sweet, laughing expression. ‘‘ She 
is neither tall nor slender, as has been said, but is Petite with 
a well-rounded, shapely figure. Her complexion is beautiful. 
She loves to be well dressed, although up to the present time 
she has had little opportunity of indulging herself in fine 
clothes and costly raiment.’’ 





| 
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QUEEN VICTORIA THE PEACEMAKER. 


A Lonpon despatch to the New York Evening Post, 
dated September 3, contains the “inner history”’ of 
the Czar’s peace encyclical, and vouches for its 
accuracy : 

There have been a hundred and one explanations 
of the real origin and meaning of this remarkable 
document. I can assert most positively that it would 
never have been issued but for the Queen of England. 
England’s repeated humiliations in diplomatic en- 
counters with Count Muravieff, the Russian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in the Far East, were largely due 
to the Queen’s earnest desire, which the Marquis of 
Salisbury interpreted as a command, that diplomatic 
pressure upon Russia was not to be carried to the 
point of risking war between herself and her grand- 
children. Count Muravieff, knowing this, played as 
he pleased with British policy, first that of an integral 
China, then of an open trace door. Goaded beyond 
endurance by public criticisms, party pressure, and 
adverse by-elections, Lord Salisbury at last was 
driven to tell the Queen that he could not be respon- 
sible for the conduct of foreign affairs unless he was 
given an absolutely free hand, even should the issue 
be war. My information, coming from one who had 
direct personal knowledge of the interview, is that 
Queen Victoria at once told Lord Salisbury that she 
could make but one reply to his appeal. She trusted 
implicitly in him, and thanked him warmly for all his 
loyal service. Then followed a touching appeal to 
Lord Salisbury. The Queen reminded him again of 
her dearest wish that her few remaining years should 
not be sullied by a terrible war. 

‘* What,” she asked, ‘‘ can I do?” 

Lord Salisbury replied: ‘‘ One thing your majesty 
could certainly do; bring your immense personal in- 
fluence to bear in the cause of peace.” 

The result of the interview was that the Empress 
'Jowager, the mother of the Czar, was chosen as the 
medium of the Queen’s personal appeal, and the 
sister of the Empress Dowager, the Princess of Wales, 
who always has been on terms of the closest affection, 
was at the audience with the Queen at Osborne, on 
August 2, and was entrusted with the personal con- 
duct of the autograph letter from the Queen to the 
Empress Dowager, and through her to the Czar. 
The Princess of Wales left London on August 3 for 
the family home at Copenhagen. The official inti- 
mation was put out that the Princess’s hurried depar- 
ture, leaving her husband still a crippled invalid, was 
due to the critical illness of her mother, the Queen 
of Denmark. The real object of the Princess’s visit 
was to convey Queen Victoria's letter. 

The rest of the story is soon told. The Czar re- 
ceived the Queen’s letter with enthusiasm, following 
the traditional Romanoff craving for peace, and es- 
pecially following the footsteps of his father, the 
peace Czar. He had made two previous attempts to 
induce Count Muravieff to assent to a general appeal 


| to the Powers in the cause of peace, but so long as 


Count Muravieff knew that England would not go 
to war, he put the Czar off. Directly, however, he 
learned the character of Queen Victoria’s letter, he 








knew that the anti-British game was up. The British 
ministry's hands at last freed, they would insist, if 

necessary, at the point of the sword, upon their de- 

mands in China, while Russia was quite unprepared 

to fight. 


WHEAT RAISING IN DAKOTA. 
EpWARD M. Paxson, (formerly Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania), writes to the 
Doylestown /ntelligencer, describing a visit la.t month 
to the wheat fields of North Dakota. He says: 

Upon my return from my recent visit to the 
Yellowstone Park I stopped for a few days with my 
friend, A. R. Dalrymple, at the Grandin farm in the 
valley of the Red River of the North. It is situated 
on the Red River, on the Dakota side of that stream. 
The Messrs. Grandin were bankers in western Penn- 
sylvania, and at the time of Jay Cooke’s failure were 
his creditors to a large extent. They accepted 
Northern Pacific securities, and with these and perhaps 
other capital took up 67,000 acres of Red River lands. 
This was done with the advice and assistance of Oliver 
Dalryniple, who was regarded as the pioneer of the 
Red River country and first developed its great value 
for agricultural purposes. He also started what is 
known as the Cass farm and several others, and is 
now the owner of large tracts of Red River lands. 

The Grandin farm is only partly under cultivation. 
This year about 14,000 acres were in with wheat. 
It is perhaps the finest farm in this country, and is 
under very able and successful management. A con- 


siderable portion has been sold under the “ half-crop 


plan.”” That is to say, the vendor gets one-half the 
crop until the farm is paid for. A half section was 
sold while I was there for $10,000, $31.25 per acre 
for land without any improvements. The farm pays 
large dividends with wheat at 50 cents per bushel. 
They raise it for 25 cents with a good crop and they 
seldom have a crop failure. It is not nearly as good 
this season as has been represented. I never saw 
finer straw. There was enough for thirty bushels, 
but it will not average over sixteen bushels. The 
Grandin farm has about eighteen. My own little 
modest farm of 2,000 acres is fully up to the average. 
It is in the same neighborhood as the Grandin farm. 

When I reached there the harvest had been 
gathered and they had commenced threshing. This 
is a sight to an Eastern man with our little farms like 
garden plots. One machine will thresh out 3,000 
bushels of wheat or 5,000 of oats in one day. When 
I first visited this country machines that threshed out 
800 bushels were a wonder. Now they are larger 
and much more powerful. Each machine requires 
thirty-two men and thirty-two horses to handle it, and 
carry away the wheat. They are self-feeders, and the 
sheaves go through as fast as four men, two on each 
wagon, can pitch the sheaves on the self-feeding plat- 
form. And they work lively. The bands are cut by 
machinery as the sheaves reach the platform, and the 
men are kept at work from 6 a. m. until about 9 p. m. 
and until it is quite dark. The men get high wages, 
and are worked for all there is init. It will be readily 
seen that when a farmer has 14,000 acres of wheat to 
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harvest and thresh and only a limited time * o do it in, 
things have to be kept moving. There were about 
250 men at work when I was there. 

The wheat straw is used for fuel for the engine, 
and what is left is burned. The manure is either 
burned or dumped into the Red River. Mr. D. 
showed a field of oats of about fifty acres that he 
manured as an experiment five years ago. The oats 
grew so large that it was all down as flat as if a roller 
had passed over it. They could not gather over half 
of it, and that half cost as much as it is worth. Each 
successive crop shared the same fate. The land was 
too rich and the straw was weakened. | visited the 
farm shortly after it was first opened about twenty 
years ago, and the crops areas heavy now as then. 
It can be kept up to this standard by an occasional 
change of crop, say from wheat to corn or grass for 
one season. I allow my own farm to be cropped 
with wheat only twice in three years. In this way 
its fertility can be kept up for an indefinite time. 


THE UNITED STATES AND COLONIES. 

From an article in //arpfer’s Magazine, by James Bryce, M. P. for 
Aberdeen, and author of ‘* The American Commonwealth. ’ 
ASSUMING that it is the interest of European nations 
to conquer and to colonize, would their example fur- 
nish an example which the United States ought to fol- 
low? In three of those countries—viz., European 
Russia, England, and Germany—the population in- 
creases rapidly, and cannot find room at home. Emi- 
gration is a necessary relief to the constant surplus of 
inhabitants. In England, in Germany, and in France 
the home market for goods is a limited one, and there- 
fore the need is great and the impulse strong, both in 
England and in Germany, to find a foreign outlet for 
the manufacturing industries of the country. Indeed, 
neither country could maintain its present position did 
not its exports bear a high ratio to its total industrial 
production. But in both these points the position of 
the United States is quite different. So far from hav- 
ing any overflow of population to provide for, the 
United States receives the overflow of Europe, and will 
for many years, possibly for several generations to 
come, be able to find space in her vast area for the tide 
of immigration. She has certainly no need of any new 
territories to colonize, nor any surplus capital for 
which employment cannot be found at home. As re- 
gards trade, the United States would doubtless, like 
every country, gain by an increase in her export of 
manufactured goods. But such an increase is not es- 
sential to her prosperity—firstly, because she relies 
largely upon her exports of foodstuffs and such raw 
materials as cotton; secondly, because she has in her 
enormous population—a population rich in compari- 
son with that of any European country—a splendid 
and swiftly increasing home market for goods of all 
kinds. Accordingly, the reasons which have chiefly 
urged Russia, England, and Germany to territorial ex- 
tension are absent from the United States. If Ameri- 
ca adopts such a policy, it must be for other reasons, 
and the example of European nations is practically 
without application to her quite dissimilar situation. 
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These considerations are of a general nature. When 
we come to details, and an examination of definite ad- 
vantages to be reaped, it is suggested that Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, are all posi- 
tions of great strategical value to a power proposing 
to maintain a great navy. This value they unquestion- 
ably possess. More than any other island, Cuba com- 
mands the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico; 
while the fine harbors of the Philippines could be made 
strongholds of the first rank, invaluable for the exercise 
of influence on the coasts of eastern Asia. Both the 
Antilles and the Philippines, countries rich by the 
bounty of nature, would be far better off under the rule 
of the United States than under that of Spain, and their 
natural resources be far more fully developed. Amer- 
ica might do for the Philippines what Britain is doing 
for Burmah, and for Cuba what Britain has done for 
Egypt. But obviously the strategical value of the 
Philippines and of Hawaii depends on whether the 
United States desires to become a great naval power. 
If she proposes to maintain a great Pacific squadron 
and to interfere in Chinese and Japanese and Korean 
questions, by all means let her have Luzon and Oahu. 

The very point, however, which has to be settled is 
whether her people mean to enter this new field of ac- 
tion. As to Cuba, while admitting all that so high an 
authority as Captain Mahan has said as to its domin- 
ating position, one asks what possible danger the 
United States has to fear on her southern coasts. 
Britain is the only naval power that could be formid- 
able there, and Britain is the power least likely to be 
in any antagonism to the United States, since the in- 
terests of the two nations are practically identical. No 
Central American or South American state need be 
considered, for none could resist the United States for 
a month. 

Both in the Antilles and in the Philippines, the vast 
majority of the inhabitants will continue to be of the 
inferior races—creole-Spanish and mulatto in the one 
case, Malay in the other. The same thing will happen 
in Hawaii, with its mixed mass of Polynesian abo- 
rigines, Chinese, Japanese, and Portuguese. 

From the contact of such races with their white 
American rulers there must arise many troubles. The 
more free and democratic is the systefn of government 
applied, the greater will these troubles be, at least for 
several generations. British experience, not only in 
the Antilles, but in some of our Eastern possessions, 
has shown that the best way of securing fair treatment 
for the lower races and peace among all is to commit 
power to a governor who is locally a despot, though 
his policy is of course controlled and his acts reviewed 
by the Colonial Office, and ultimately by the cabinet 
and Parliament at home. Elective legislative bodies 
have proved a failure where race and color feeling runs 
high. To enlarge on these race and color problems is, 
however, unnecessary, for every thoughtful man in the 
United States knows what trouble they have caused, 
and how far they still are from being settled in the 
Southern States. Nor must we forget a difficulty 
which would arise in the Philippines, possibly also in 
the Antilles, but which has not latterly been felt in the 





South, though it has been felt wherever there are con- 
siderable tribes of Indians in the West. It would be 
necessary to keep a large body of troops on foot to re- 
press native risings. The natives of the Philippines 
and the Antilles are turbulent. They differ in religion 
as well as in race and language from the Americans 
who would rule over them. The habit of insurrection 
acquired under Spanish dominion would for some tim: 
remain; and the new American government, however 
kindly and pacific, would have to wear not only a des 
potic but a military character... . 

It is a further question whether the United States 
possesses the machinery needed for the administration 
of dependent and remote dominions. Here the ex- 
perience of Great Britain is alone in point, for the Rus 
sian government of subject countries is almost purel) 
military, and neither France nor Germany has yet had 
time to make colonial administration a success. Spain 
and Portugal have failed irretrievably. The Congo 
State makes a feeble attempt. Holland mismanaged 
the Cape, and works Java simply as a profitable es- 
tate from which she draws a revenue. Britain has by 
slow degrees, and after many mistakes and troubles, 
worked out a pretty good system for India and her 
crown colonies. She has done it by creating a large 
staff of trained administrators, who form a permanent 
service, carry on a fixed body of rules, maxims, and 
traditions, and are carefully supervised by the India 
Office and the Colonial Office at home. 

The largeness of the field has rendered it possible 
to make Indian service and colonial service careers 
which attract able men, and in which there is plenty of 
promotion, with high distinction, to be won. The 
United States has now nothing in the least resembling 
the India Office or the Colonial Office of England, and 
would have to try to create them, and to build up a 
like body of rules, maxims, and traditions which ex- 
perience might approve. The nearest approach in the 
Federal government to something of the same sort is 
to be found in the Governors of the Territories and in 
the Indian agents, the latter at least (with a few hon- 
orable exceptions) not an encouraging precedent. And 
the comparative smallness of the field would make the 
career of a colonial administration far less attractive to 
talent than it is to the young Englishman. Could the 
Philippines or the Antilles be trusted to the kind of 
officials who now obtain places on the score of local 
services rendered to their party? 


EX-SECRETARY SHERMAN says the war with Spain was un- 
necessary, and there he voices the sentiment of every right 
minded, right-hearted man and woman in the country. The 
war was unnecessary, and a war that is unnecessary is worse 
than a mistake ; it is a crime.— Commonwealth, (Harrisburg). 


A CURRENT news paragraph says that the Countess of 
Castellane, now of Paris, but formerly Anna Gould, is so dis- 
gusted with the conventional French marriage, wherein the 
bride, no matter how humble, must bring a dower to her 
husband, that she has organized a society for promoting 
matrimony among the lower classes without any such obliga- 
tion. She realizes the amount of prejudice and the weight of 
custom she will have to overcome, and is credited with say- 
ing that if necessary, in meritorious cases, she will furnish 
the dowry herself. 
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English. Friends and Disarmament. 


THe Meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly ‘Meeting, on 
the 2d instant, adopted the following minute : 

“This meeting, representing the Religious Society of 
Friends in Great Britain, desires to express its deep thankful- 
ness for the proposal made by the Czar of Russia that a Con- 
ference of the Powers should meet with the object of ‘seeking 
by way of international discussion the most effective means 
of assuring for all peoples the blessings of real and. lasting 
peace, and, above all things, for fixing a limit to the pro- 
gressive development of present armaments.’ This proposal 
is of vast importance to the best interests of the world, and 
we are confident that the practical difficulties. which may 
seem to impede action will be overcome, as it is considered in 
a spirit proper to the great purpose in view. We respectfully 
urge the-Queen’s Government, in whose sympathy with the 
object proposed we have every confidence, to respond cor- 
dially to the invitation. We believe that our Heavenly 


Father is preparing the hearts of the nations for this proposal, 
and it is our prayer that He will guide their action upon it 
and direct their counsels into issues of peace.’ 


‘* Change of Air.’’ 


THOUGH confinement to one house,—even so large a one as 
the immense Vatican Palace, with its thousands of rooms,—is 
commonly considered not favorable to health, it is pointed 
out that the two latest Popes, both of whom have lived toa 
greater age than any of their predecessors, lived for years 
together shut up in the Vatican. Pius IX. was a prisoner in 
that enclosure for eight years; Leo XIII. has kept the same 
bounds for twenty years. In Harper's Weekly E. S. Martin 
writes : 

‘«The Vatican, though a big place, is by no means re- 
garded as a sanatorium, and the earlier Popes used to leave 
Rome in summer and go to the hills, as all the other Romans 
who can afford to are used todo. Yet Pius lived to be eighty- 
five, and Leo, already past that age, is reported: to be sound, 
if not exactly hale, and to be so little encumbered with body 
or mortal superstructure that there is no telling how long his 
spirit may animate its frail earthly tenement. Change is 
doubtless a pretty good:thing for the young and hardy, but 
the cases of these two good old. Popes seem to afford a fair 
basis for arguing that change may not, after all, be quite so 
indispensable as most well-to-do persons are taught to believe.’ 


Seirereteenmenceneasdiee 


The Swiss Railroads. 

On the 2oth of Second month last, (1898), the people of 
Switzerland approved by an overwhelming majority a law 
referred to them providing for the purchase and operation by 
the State of the railroads of the country. The vote marks 
the end in Switzerland of the system of private management 
of railroads, and the coming in-of a new system of State 
management. . 

The agitation of the question whether the railroads should 
be constructed and managed by the State began. in Switzer- 
land almost with the beginning of railroad building. The 
first railroad, from Basle to Baden (Switzerland), was. opened 
in 1847,-.and the system of construction by priyate com- 
panies, under charters issued by the cantons, approved 
by the Confederate Republic was adopted ; later, 1872, a law 
was passed givinging the charter authority altogether to the 
Republic, and this, with amendments making it more effec- 
tive, has remained in force to the present time. 

Following upon the vote of February 20, the Federal 
Council, two days later, withdréw the concessions from a part 
of the Northeastern lines. If the repurchase goes on suc- 
cessively according to the terms of the concessions, the con- 
fedération will secure possession of the Jura Simplon, Central, 
Northeastern, and Swiss Union~systems in 1903, and of the 
St. Gothard in 1909. For the’ purchase of the St. Gothard, 
negotiations will have to be gone into- with Germany and 
Italy, which furnished considerable subsidies for the con- 
struction of the line ; and it is further possible that the Con- 
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federation will secure possession of the whole network before 


1903 if it decides to negotiate with the companies, as the law 
authorizes it to do. 


‘* Domestic Science’’ as a College Study. 
THAT there is a strong demand for courses in which the study 
of chemistry shall be applied to food, economics of the house- 
hold, and its kindred subjects, is evinced, says Charlotte S. 
Angstman, in the Popular Science Monthly, by the number of 
colleges where these subjects are now taught. This age is 
awakening to the fact that women need special opportunities 
as women ; and after the first blind rush for equal oppor- 
tunities with men for higher education, it is demanding courses 
of instruction which shall include full credit-earning courses 
in that combination of sciences which is woman's own. 

Important coéducational institutions besides Chicago 
University give instruction now in domestic science while 
others are considering the matter. Wisconsin State University 
has already been mentioned. The Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University has lately done admirable work under the able 
direction of Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, a graduate of Cornell, 
and for some years professor of history at Wellesley College. 
These, with the Boston Institute of Technology and Ohio 
State University, are a few which have already been teaching 
the subject, while inquiries are continually coming from many 
more, as well as from large seminaries. 


CURRENT E VE NTS. 


THE five Commissioners who are to negotiate the Treaty of 
Peace at Paris, Judge Day, Senators Davis, Frye, and Gray, 
and Whitelaw Reid, sailed from New York on the 17th for 
Liverpool. The Spanish Government has announced the ap- 
pointment of its Commissioners, the leading name being that 
of Senor Montero Rios, president of the Senate of Spain. It 
is stated that the Spanish Commissioners ‘‘ will strenuously 
defend the retention of the Philippine Islands by Spain,'’ but 
this is given out, probably, to allay Spanish feeling. The 
movement for independence of the Philippines has attained 
such headway that Spain is incapable of using sufficient force 
to bring them into subjection. 

THE situation in the Philippines, shortly after our para- 
graph of last week went to press, 
factory, and not so ‘‘critical.’’ The Philippine insurgents, 
under Aguinaldo, have been more tractable, and have 
yielded to the demand of General Otis to withdraw from the 
immediate neighborhood of Manila. As to the future, how 
ever, there is every prospect of continual difficulty and 
trouble. The native tribes are arming and drilling, and are 
growing, stronger in a military way. Complications with 
Germany are still feared, and the two battleships, Oregon and 
Jowa, are to be hurried forward. More troops are to be sent 
from San Francisco, notwithstanding a statement by General 
Otis, recently, that he had enough. 

THE Commissioners to arrange for the evacuation of Cuba 
are holding communication with the Spanish authorities at 
Havana. The progress isslow. Keportsin London news- 
papers say that in some parts of Cuba there is a condition of 
anarchy. At Santiago there is much sickness among the 
troops under General Lawton, about 1,200, or nearly one- 
sixth of his force, being onthe sick list. There are some 
deaths, daily, from yellow fever. A dispatch says that 
General Lawton has advised the War Department to withdraw 
nearly all the American troops, retaining only regulars, a few 
of whom will form the nucleus of an army composed of 
Cubans. ‘‘ Lawton says that these natives are tractable 
when under our officers, and would make good soldiers, espe- 
cially with the example of the regulars before them.’’ 

So many men have been sent away from Camp Wikoff, at 
Montauk, L. I., that it is announced that the camp will soon 
be deserted. At Camp Meade, Pa., it was stated on the 19th 
inst., that there were over 200 cases of fever in the division 
hospitals, though hundreds of sick have been sent to the hos- 


was reported more satis- 
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pitals of Philadelphia and other cities and towns. From the 
camp at Lexington, Kentucky, it is reported, 1gth, that there 
have been frequent clashes between colored ‘‘immunes ”’ 
and white soldiers, and serious trouble is feared. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEy'’s investigation of army affairs is 
still expected to go forward, though there has been much 
delay in securing members of the Commission, and it does 
not appear possible that a report can be had by the time Con- 
gress assembles. Seven commissioners, it was announced on 
the 2oth inst., had been secured : President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, General Dodge, Colonel Sexton, ex- 
Minister (to China) Charles Denby, Captain Evan B. Howell, 
General A. G. McCook, and General W. H. Jackson. The 
President has intimated that witnesses called must testify. 
The Commission is expected to begin work next week. 

THE war operations, and questions arising from them, are 
now being more and more ‘‘ mixed up"’ with politics. The 
attacks on Secretary Alger have been followed by thrusts at 
President McKinley for supporting Alger. The reduction in 
the Republican majorities in Maine and Vermont is ascribed 
to ‘‘ Algerism.’’ Congressman Bailey, of Texas, a Demo- 
cratic leader, proposes to conduct his campaign by an attack 
on the war management. Some Republican newspapers com- 
plain that the criticisms of the War Department and reports of 
disease and death in the field and the hospitals have caused 
demoralization among the troops. In New York, Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, of the ‘‘ Rough Riders,"’ is to be nomi- 
nated for Governor on the Republican ticket, Senator Platt, 
the party ‘‘ Boss,’’ agreeing. William J. Bryan is retained 
in the service, and some of his political supporters allege that 
this is done to keep him out of the campaign in Nebraska. 

A TERRIBLE hurricane swept over the islands of the Lesser 
Antilles, in the West Indies, on the 11th instant. Details 
which reached St. Thomas stated that Kingston, on the Island 
of St. Vincent, was totally destroyed, 300 lives lost on the 
island, and that 20,000 persons are homeless. A London 
despatch says Barbadoes was also in the track of the storm 
and that 200 lives were lost and many thousands made home- 
less. A few details of disaster also come from St. Lucia and 
from Guadaloupe. The storm was accompanied by a tidal 
wave and tremendous rains. 

A pDISPATCH from Kingston, Jamaica, on the 18th, says 
details are constantly coming in, which show the hurricane to 
have been much worse than was first reported. Theisland of 
Barbadoes, a flat surface, ‘‘was completely swept by the 
vortex of the cyclone, the result being that the entire area of 
cultivation was obliterated, while a majority of the residences 
and other buildings were destroyed and two-thirds of the 
dense population of 160 to the square mile were rendered 
homeless.’ The people went to the towns, only to find them 
in ruins. ‘‘ The consequent distress is unparalleled in the 
history of the West Indies, and the Governor has cabled that 
instant and continuous outside relief is absolutely necessary 
in order to avert widespread famine and a resultant pestilence."’ 

A VIOLENT eruption of Mount Vesuvius burst forth last 
week. A dispatch from Naples on the 18th says, ‘‘a state of 
gloomy apprehension prevails among the population regarding 
the eruption of Vesuvius, which is hourly becoming more 
active and menacing. Streams of lava are spreading in every 
direction. Seven new craters have formed around the central 
one, and this has not tended to diminish the fears formerly 
felt, which were based upon the eruption of stones and 
scoriz similar to that which occurred in 4872."’ 

Tue Dreyfus agitation continues in France, but is much 
moderated. The Ministry have decided that the trial of 
Dreyfus is to be reviewed, and it is to be expected that this 
will lead to granting him a new trial. ‘‘The army"’ influ- 
ence is vehemently exerted against this, but the Ministry 
apparently decided that the submission of the law to military 
dictation has reached the limit. General Zurlinden, who 
became Minister of War on the sth inst., resigned on the 17th, 





when the Cabinet decided on a review of the case, and was 
replaced by another, General Chanoine. Dispatches from 
London allege that Esterhazy, a ‘*Count,’’ and an army 
officer, and a man of vile character, believed to be deeply 
concerned in the fraudulent and forged testimony, is in that 


city, and has made verbal confessions of his share in the 
work, 


Tue Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, it is announced, has 
passed into the control of the Rockefellers, (of the Standard 
Oil Company), P. D. Armour, Marshall Field, of Chicago, 
and James J, Hill, president of the Great Northern railroad. 
**It is without reserve that the Rockefeller interest has ob- 
tained practically all of the preferred stock of the road, which 
amounts to $40,000,000, while the stock secured by the West- 
ern men represented as much more, or an interest of $80, - 
000,000 held by the Rockfellers and the Western men."’ 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Upon all hands there are distressing incidents, fruit of the 
war. In New York, on the 16th, Dr. George W. Lindheim, 
a Red Cross surgeon, died of typhoid fever. His recovery 
was prevented, it is said, by the severe criticisms made of his 
management of a train of sick soldiers brought from Chicka- 
mauga. They looked badly when they arrived, and the 
newspapers assailed Dr. Lindheim, who said he had done al! 
in his power. None of the men, it is stated, died. A New 
York dispatch, 19th, calls him ‘‘an undoubted victim of sen- 
sational newspaper fabrications."’ 

—The United States pension roll now contains more than 
one million names. More pensions were granted the past 
year than in any year since the close of the civil war, thirty- 
three years ago. Up to the 2d instant, there had been filed 
at the Pension Office at Washington, a total of 246 claims for 
pension on account of the 1898 war with Spain. 

—A paragraph in the Boston 7ramscrift, by a regular 
contributor, says the writer ‘‘did not encounter any regular 
army officer in Cuba who had not been an opponent of this 
war before it broke out. All the officers he talked with com- 
mended the tone of the newspapers which had most earnestly 
opposed the war."’ 

—Suit was begun in the United States Circuit Court in 
Baltimore, on the 19th inst., against the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad for the foreclosure of the consolidated mortgage 
executed December 19, 1887, covering the entire line. This 
is preliminary to the reérganization of the road. 

—The estimates for the expenditures of Greater New York 
next year, ‘‘ show large increases over the amounts allowed."' 
For sewers the sum allowed is $1,478,866, while the estimates 


call for nearly four times that,—$5,476,088. The taxpayers 


must foot the bill. 


—A hurricane swept over southern Spain on the 1gth 
instant. Six persons were killed and many injured and a 
number of buildings were destroyed at Seville, and eighty-five 


houses were demolished and many persons injured at 
Guadix. 


—A naval officer who has recently visited the wrecks of 
Admiral Cervera's fleet declares that the Maria Teresa is the 
only one which can possibly be saved, and she is so badly 
damaged as to be worth saving only as a matter of sentiment. 

—A new Order has been founded in memory of the late 
Empress of Austria, and ‘‘ medals of St. Elizabeth’ will be 


conferred upon women and girls meriting distinction in the 
various avocations of life. 


—The attempt on the part of Japan to extend her 
authority over the savage tribes in the interior of Formosa 
has caused another rebellion in the island. 


—Senator Charles J. Faulkner, of West Virginia, has 
been appointed to the position on the Canadian Commission 
made vacant by the retirement of Senator Gray, when he 
was transferred to the Paris Peace Commission. 


—The Queen Regent of Spain has promised to send a 
delegate tothe Czar's disarmament conference. The Japan- 
ese Government has also replied favorably. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
gant assertions of the manufacturers 
making White Lead by quick pro- 

cess, comparative painting tests, carefully 
and honestly made, show that Pure White 
Lead made by the “old Dutch process” 


will cover more surface and cover it better 
than White Lead made by the quick or so- 


rorya | FRE 


SALEM 
OORFELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the yearly and quar- 
terly meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Plumstead, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Ninth month 25, at 35 m. Sta: 
‘‘Improper Publications.’ 1 are 
fully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee. 
SusANNA RIcH, Clerk. 

Woodbourne, Pa. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends meeting-house, Haddon- 
field, N. J., Seventh-day, Ninth month 24. 

The subject of Religious Training in the 
Home will be opened by Moorestown School. 

go. L. GILLINGHAM, Clerk. 


*,* Bucks First-day School Union will be 
held at Buckingham Friends’ meeting-house, 
on Seventh-day, Ninth month 24, at 10.30 a. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to Friends 
interested in First-day school work. 

FLorgnce K. BLACKFAN, 
RoBertT KENDERDINE, } Clerks. 


*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open, will visit during Ninth month as 
follows : 

25. Valley Meeting, 10 a. m. 

TentH MONTH: 
9. Spruce Street, 10.30a m. 
16. Radnor, Appointed Meeting, 3 p. m. 
23. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH : 
6. Green Street, 10.304. m. 
20. Frankford, 10.30a. m 
Aquita J. LinviLt, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Ninth month : 

25. Washington and Pipe Creek, 

Joun J. ComngLL, Chairman. 

*,* With a view to correction of Friends’ 
Almanac, and as the data given in some of the 
extracts is not clear, it is very desirable that 
all interested Friends should at once forward 
correct data as to meetings, etc., to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race street, sathe work 
will be shortly issued. 


called “up-to-date” process. 


By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade ie readily obtained. Pamphiet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; alse 
Salem, Mass. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Louisville. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Birmingham, on First-day, Tenth 
month 2. To convene at 3 o'clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* New York Yearly Meetings Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Ninth month : 

25 Manhassett. 

Joszpu T. McDowsg 1, Clerk. 


*,* The Circular meeting at Warrington, Pa. 
occurs on First-day, the 25th inst. It is an an- 
nual meeting and always comes on the fourth 
First-day of Ninth month. C.S. G. 


Cotton-filled 
Comfortables 


All with filling of pure carded ¥ 
Cotton, and the numbers here @ 
quoted at prices below those ¢ 
generally prevailing. 

Comfortables, Silkoline-covered, at @ 

95 cents, $1.00, and $1.50. 
Comfortables, Silkoline-covered and g 

ruffled, $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75. § 


Heavy-weight Comfortables in cover- ¥ 
ings of neat designs, $1.15, $1.50, @ 
and $1.75. ¥ 

Handsome Satine-covered Comforta- % 
bles, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. 


Comfortables for babies’ cribs, 50 cts. ¥ 
“ 
Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 
Address Orders “ Department C.” 


STRAMBRIDGE & CLOTHE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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BEWARE of the man who smiles when 
he’s angry; he’s dangerous. And be- 
ware also of the man who looks glum 
when he’s glad ; he's probably a humorist. 
—Exchange. 


BERTIE had just got into a room of his 
own, and was greatly delighted. He 
chanced soon after to hear a sermon on 
Solomon, which had for one of its con- 
cluding sentences, ‘‘And Solomon slept 
with his fathers.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ announced he 
on coming home, ‘‘I should think that, if 
Solomon was so rich, he might have had a 
bed to himself.’’ 


A FRENCH statistician has discovered 
that in the sixteenth century the average 
duration of a doctor's life was only thirty- 
six and one-half years. In the seven- 
teenth century it reached forty-five and 
two-thirds years, in the eighteenth century 
forty-nine and two-thirds years, and at the 
present time he finds it is fifty-six years. 
The same inquirer purposes to ascertain 
whether the average longevity of patients 
has increased in the same proportion. 


There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. 

Your dealer should have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1318 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNOUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R.R.R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C¢ O A L FREE BURNING 


= Connection. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





Tbr 2S 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


€ 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN HEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joseru Wesster, Wa. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 





Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- | : UME 
| CONSHOHOCKEN 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
COMFORT. AND 


AND SAFETY 


SPEED. 


LLIGENGER 


THE GUARDIAN: TRUST AND DEPOSIT Co. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. " 
This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business, Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as F xe, u 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. Interests 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, 
Joun L. Brake. 





Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
Danret Mitver and Jonatuan K. Taytor. Wittiam M:dvex. | 


Pilati se. .§ Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C.- Matthews, Daniel Miller, George. K. McGaw 
Esecatios Commas’ {Fresen A. White, Matthew C. ‘Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. " ra, 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St, Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMin. 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept se anda from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P dent, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department; JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE. INSURANCE COMPANY 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Ner Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and -a-Sur- 
PLUS of over 3) MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE, 

President, 


Vice-President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


m GIRARD wmhixc 
wet TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 





EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS: 7 
EFFINGHAM E: MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and: Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E, AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: ’ 


‘Wiewtam H. Jenks, Gro. H. McFappen, 
Georce Tucker Bisepnam, Henry TATNALL, 
enjamin W. RicHarps, Wiittam _H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLoruisr, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 
Pemserton S. Hutcuinson, Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


FRIENDS’ TRACTS AND PAMPHLETS: 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION, 


ErrincHam B. Morris, 
a A. Brown, Jr., 


WALL PAPER of 


‘Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Tue Meetinc ror Warsuip. ‘By Howard M: Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. rapp. Single copies, 3 cerits; so 
copies, 75 cents; zqo cppies, $1.00. By. mail at these 
prices. 


Quakerism : Its Beviers anp Messacgs. By William 
Edward Turner (Editdr of the British Friend.) 40 
pp- zocents. (By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 


Reucious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mai 
at these prices. ' 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, . . 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
Spesial attention giyen to serv- 


DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 


| Eighth Street, Philadelphia; Penna. 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS | 


.. JOSEPH. L. JONES. 


B. COCK, 


tty ographer, 
14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W”. Coulter St. 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut sD Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 


WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penne. 
‘Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





